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not even a mouse 


business 
music in the church today . . . christmas customs 


christmas crisis . . . music is everybody's 
jesous ahatonhia (a canadian carol) 
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FOR TODAY’S AUDIENCES 
| ... Fred Waring Choral Arrangements 


1955 will find music a part of everyday living for more people in 
America than ever before. Radio, television, and recordings have 
be developed a new and growing generation of participants and audi- 
ences who want music expressive of the tempo of today. Fred 
: Waring Choral Arrangements are designed for singing by today’s 
: choruses for today’s audiences. Select them for your groups with 
the confidence that they reflect a high degree of contemporary 
craftsmanship—and are appealing to singer and audience alike. 


New Fred Waring Choral Music 

Et THE HAPPY WANDERER « THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 

ee A MAN'S BEST FRIEND IS HIS HORSE 

YOUNG AT HEART « IT'S A GOOD DAY «+ MY FRIEND 


Write for Spring 
Program Suggestions 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Dave Reiser, popular bass guitarist 
of the Reiser Brothers Trio. 


Leading combes, western and country groups are featuring a ‘‘new sound” 
... the Gibson electric bass. Gibson’s renowned electronic department is 
proud of this instrumental innovation, heralded for its deep, sustaining tones, 
lightning fast action and ease of handling. Teamed with the new Gibson GA-90 


Hi-Fi Amplifier, with six speakers, here’s really a ‘‘revelation in rhythm’’. 
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Learning how to Listen 


Because many of us cannot sing 
with the quality of a top per- 
former or play an instrument 
with satisfying skill does not 
mean that the pleasures of music 
are denied us. We can learn to 
listen. So can children, and 
teaching them how to listen with 
understanding is one of the con- 
stant goals of school music in- 
struction. The ability to listen 
can grow with each succeeding 
year. It is nurtured by good 
music materials and by a trained 


insight born of good teaching. 


What are the teaching qualities 
that make a listening program 
successful? They are providing 
opportunities for pupils to hear 
varied music from many cul- 
tures, to hear performances by 
many instruments and combina- 
tions of instruments, to hear 
music that suggests rhythmical 
activities, to hear music that pro- 
vokes their curiosity about com- 
posers, musical styles, and peri- 
ods, and to read interpretations 
of music that increase their 
awareness of forms, designs, and 
themes. 


These are some of the listening 
opportunities found in Silver 
Burdett’s music books and rec- 
ords. NEW MUSIC HORI- 
ZONS contains all the rich ma- 
terials every pupil needs to be- 
come a good listener. The de- 
lightful music appreciation 
books by Lillian Baldwin include 
MUSIC FOR YOUNG LIST- 
ENERS, MUSIC TO REMEM- 
BER, and A LISTENER’S AN- 
THOLOGY OF MUSIC — all 
these made to help pupils dis- 
cover new pleasures in listening 
to music. 
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HE FACT THAT MUSIC in 

one form or another fills in the 
little chinks in life for young and 
old around the globe is borne out in 
short items in the daily newspapers. 
And its influence is not limited to 
the human race. 

A guide dog, Lash, has been 
named an honorary member of the 
Pueblo Musicians Association in 
Colorado. And why not? Lash, as 
the constant companion of Leon 
Dudley, blind pianist and orchestra 
leader, never misses a rehearsal or 
a_ performance. 

Sometimes music does more than 
fill the chinks. The dominating 
force in the life of J. Carter Prescott 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was his devo- 
tion to his baby grand piano. His 
wife, Charlotte, accusing her hus- 
band of neglecting his work to play 
the piano, and of staying up all 


hours of the night with it, named ~ 


the instrument as “No. | co-respon- 


dent” in a divorce suit. She won 
her case. 
Gordon Gaskill, correspondent 


for the American Magazine for over 
eleven years, does not neglect his 
work in favor of a musical hobby; 
but his constant companion is a 
mouth organ that he carries in his 
pocket. 

Prince Mashood Olabisi Ajala, a 
Nigerian student at Santa Monica 
City College, found solace in music 
as he perched on a 90-foot high 
crossbar of a radio tower a few 
months ago. Ordered deported be- 
cause he was not keeping up with 
his studies. the Nigerian climbed 
up the tower and vowed he would 
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stay there until assured that the im- 
migration service would not pursue 
action against him. Fearing tribal 
execution if he was returned to 
Africa, he clung to his position on 
the crossbar for thirteen hours, 
singing African cine to keep up 
his spirits. 

C. Urban Zoeller of New Albany, 
Indiana, is almost engulfed in the 
fruits of his hobby. Until a few 
months ago he owned a collection 
of more than 30,000 records, most 
of which were classical. Recently 
he contributed about 15,000 to the 
music department of St. Meinrad 
Catholic Seminary at St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. His collection was begun 
in the 1920’s with a few records 
and a hand-wound phonograph that 
he bought for his children because 
they “had nothing to do.” Mr. 
Zoeller is a bookkeeper for a busi- 
ness concern. Unlike the Ohio man 
who let his work suffer because of 
his hobby, Mr. Zoeller often brings 
his work home in the evening and 
does it to the strains of classical 
music emanating from one of his 
two _high- fidelity, players. He esti- 
mates that he spends about twenty 
hours a week listening. 

Dr. Clarence W. Spears, former 
football coach at the Uniyersity of 
Wisconsin, agreed. (in aékion) with 
Mr. Zoeller that it'is sometimes ad- 
vantageous to work with music. He 
often used musical scales to aid his 
players’ timing and rhythm. 

According to tidbits gleaned from 
the news, music has many other 
functional uses. Just before radio 
station WCRS was knocked off the 


air by hurricane Hazel in Ahoskie, 
North Carolina, a disc jockey 
warned listeners of the approaching 
storm by playing a recording of “The 
Breeze and I.” 

An organist in Sweden is reported 
to have put music to a rather un- 
pleasant use—that of airing his dis- 
satisfaction with his salary. When 
the organ started making shrill 
squeaks during services, an inquiry 
was ordered. The organist claimed 
that the difficulty lay in the age of 
the instrument and the low tem- 
perature. However, the pastor in- 
sisted that the organist—a state 
employee like all Lutheran church 
organists in Sweden—was making 
the sounds deliberately to express 
unhappiness with his financial 
status. Although the parish council 
agreed with the pastor and issued 
a formal warning for the organist to 
mend his ways, an arbitration board 
to which the organist subsequently 
appealed ruled in favor of the latter. 


THE WINNING sTORY in Music Jour- 
NAL’s Christmas contest is found on 
page 14. Honorable mention goes 
to the following for also sending in 
interesting and unusual accounts of 
Christmas music in their commun- 
ities: Captain Charles Stribling, Mis- 
souri Military Academy, Mexico, 
Missouri; Miss Gertrude Hale, 
Maplewood, New Jersey; Sister M. 
Firmin, O.S.B., College of St. Bene- 
dict, Joseph, Minnesota; Miss 
Arlene Root, Woodland Methodist 
Church, Wichita, Kansas; George F. 
Strickling, Cleveland Heights High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BECAUSE THEY'RE SIZED, 
DESIGNED AND ALIGNED 
FOR EACH AGE GROUP 


MENC string authorities recently set 
up important new standards for school 
basses and cellos. Objective: To make 
the instruments easier to play and 
more responsive. Working élosely with 
members of this string committee, Kay 
designers developed a series of school 
aligned basses and cellos that 


@ are lighter in weight, 
@ are more responsive, 
@ have a shorter bowing radius, 
@ and with strings closer to the 
fingerboard. 
During the past year, hundreds of edu- 
cators have adopted school aligned Kays. 
Many report that these improvements 
have gone a long way toward attract- 
ing students as well as speeding progress. 
School aligned Kays are available for 
Grade School, Junior High and High 
School age groups. See your dealer or 
write for free particulars. Kay Musical 
Instrument Company, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HOOL BASSE 
AND CELLOS” 


Cellos in three sizes 
Basses, two sizes 


GOOD KING 
WENCESLAS 


EAR after year we sing the 

old English carol “Good King 
Wenceslas,” and many of us list it 
as one of our favorite Christmas 
songs. Did you know that Wen- 
ceslas was a real person who lived 
more than a thousand years ago? 
He was Duke (not King) of Bo- 
hemia. Born in a.p. 900, he was 
educated by his grandmother, Lud- 
mila, whose zeal for Christianity led 


_ her to a martyr’s death. Ludmila’s 


acceptance of baptism forms the sub- 
ject of Bohemian composer Antonin 
Dvorak’s oratorio, St. Ludmila, com- 
posed in 1886. 


Her grandson, Wenceslas, was also 
a devout Christian. He provided 
for widows and orphans in need, 
founded and _ beautified churches, 
and strove to abolish capital punish- 
ment and to make the law courts 
more humane. Wenceslas became 
ruler of Bohemia at the age of 
twenty, in an era when his country 
was torn by dissension within and 
threatened with invasion from with- 
out. 


One of the many legends about 
the young ruler recounts that when 
his country was about to be invaded 
by Duke Radslav, Wenceslas ap- 
pealed to his enemy to spare the 
lives of their followers and fight a 
personal duel with him instead. 
Radslav agreed, but as he prepared 
for combat, God made him see a 
vision: the Holy Cross on the breast 
of Wenceslas and an angel with a 
flaming sword advancing upon Rad- 
slav, who fell on his knees asking 
for pardon. 


The humane, liberal ideas of 
Wenceslas displeased his brother 
Boleslav, who headed a faction op- 
posed to the youthful ruler. A plot 
against Wenceslas resulted in his 
assassination at a banquet near 
Prague. History asserts that this took 
place on September 29, 929, when 
Wenceslas was twenty-nine years old. 
Shortly after his death, his name 
began to be connected with many 
miracles. He became the Patron 
Saint of Bohemia, and many legends 
about Saint Wenceslas were told by 
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It is upon one 
of these that the English carol we 
all know so well is based. 

The main square of Prague bears 
his name to this day, and contains 
an equestrian statue of Saint Wen- 


the old chroniclers. 


ceslas. His tomb stands in the Saint 
Wenceslas Chapel of Prague’s Saint 
Vitus Cathedral. The walls of the 
Chapel are studded with semi- 
precious stones and decorated with 
paintings depicting the deeds of the 
Saint during his short lifetime: 
christening children, visiting the 
poor, inspecting a prison, sowing 
grain. Such, then, is the inspiring 
background of an early Christian 
ruler—good King Wenceslas. 


Sing Noel 


The singing waits—a merry throng, 

At early morn, with simple skill, 

Yet imitate the angel’s song, 

And chant their Christmas ditty still. 
—John Clare 


Christmas in lands of the fir tree 
and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm tree 
and vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks stand 
solemn and white, 

Christmas where cornfields lie sunny 
and bright, 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight! 

—Phillips Brooks 


A Christmas Carol 
I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


What sweeter musick can we bring 
Than a caroll, for to sing 
The birth of this cur Heavenly 
King? 
—Robert Herrick 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a-trending 
(burning). 
—Robert Herrick 
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You will play BETTER 


MASTERPIECE Reed! 


with a 


OUTPLAYS and OUTLASTS any other reed! 


Reed -0- Meter 
precision strengths 
grading 


Clarinet... 25¢ ea. 

Alto Sax .. 35¢ ea. 

Tenor Sax . 45¢ ea. 
(less by the box) 


You will play better with a MASTERPIECE 
because it is the finest reed made. Top 
musicians everywhere prefer it for its finer 
response, and deep, sweet tone throughout 
complete range. Cane is the highest-grade, 
the PICK of all the cane crops of France. 
This cane is seasoned, properly graded, and 
processed by mastercraftsmen, working on 
exclusive, high precision, patented machines. 


Try the new professional cut! 


af your music store or write 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


Reed Mfg. Co., Inc. 
3050 Webster Ave. - New York 67, N.Y. 
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Professional performance 
priced for the student... 


See, hear and play 


these fine instruments. 
Yo wll be delighted with their 
remarkable playing 


© qualities and amazed 


at their very 


low price. 


1834 | 
BRUNO Free brochure upon request: 


MEANS SECURITY. 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC., 460 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. © 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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fter struggling with a school or church choir in those 
frantic final Christmas rehearsals, many an exhausted 
director has surely wearily wondered whether the heavenly 
choir that sang to the shepherds on that starry night so long 
ago had to be put through such paces. Did he leader of the 
angelic host simply sound his golden pitchpipe softly (or do 
angels have absolute pitch) to have his singers break forth with 
a perfect attack in the triumphant strains of “Gloria in excel- 
sis’? Did he have to struggle valiantly with the one lone in- 
dividualistic archangel who flatly insisted that the pronuncia- 
tion was “ex-sell-sis’? Was he able to concentrate on the 
beauty of that overpowering music, or did he also have to 
worry about the white robes getting back from the celestial 
dry cleaners on schedule? Was he short of tenors and did the 
soprano angles giggle despite all he could do to impress them 
with the solemnity of the occasion? 


Whatever the rehearsal problems were, they were thrust 
far into the background that night so that the shepherds 
watching in the Judean hills were compelled by the glory of 


the angel’s song to leave their flocks and go “even unto Beth- 


lehem and see this thing which has come to pass.” 


Such is the power of music each Christmas if the musicians 


will but look beyond printed notes and staves and once again 
give to all the world the message of 


Glory to God in the highest 


And on earth peace, goodwill toward men. 


—M. M. 
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TAH’S young symphony orches- 

tra was in fine form that day. It 
played to several hundred attentive 
youngsters—and an unusually appre- 
ciative mouse. 

In the audience at Bingham High 
School was the mild-mannered 
former mayor of Ogden (the state’s 
second largest city), now the sym- 
phony’s manager, David S. Romney. 
Mr. Romney was quick to spot the 
mouse as it poked its head from be- 
neath the stage. The manager sat 
still as a sour note, well knowing 
what a mouse, even one that loved 
music, could do to a symphony au- 
dience. 

“But this was a strange breed of 
mouse,” Mr. Romney recalls. “It 
seemed captivated by music. It al- 
most danced right through that 
mass of boys and girls and not a soul 
but me saw it.” 

That little experience with the 
mouse in the music hall fortified 
Mr. Romney’s belief in the great 
powers of music. For businessman 
Dave Romney, who has absolutely 
no musical talent, that belief has 
grown with the years. It has come 
in mighty handy during some of the 
difficult jobs he has done in the 
name of music since taking over as 
symphony manager six years ago. 

Managing a major symphony or- 
chestra in underpopulated Utah is 


Robert C. Blair is a member of the 


staff of the Salt Lake City Tribune. 


... Yot Even 


ROBERT C. BLAIR 


a Mouse 


This concertgoing mouse from Utah may not be more than a thirty-second 
cousin of the one in the familiar Christmas poem, but he shows such a marked 
appreciation for music that it seems only fa‘r to tell his story in a holiday issue 
of a music magazine. Even he, however, could not compete with a symphony 


orchestra concert. 


a job beset by problems unknown to 
men handling affairs of big city or- 
chestras. Here, the symphony cannot 
fall back on a few well-heeled pa- 
trons who will go into their pockets 
year after year to make up losses. 
Here, the orchestra pays its way or 
it ceases to exist. That the Utah 
Symphony has not only existed but 
prospered during the six years of 
its “new” life can be credited largely 
to the never-ending push and good 
business sense of its modest manager. 

When Dave Romney took over, 
the infant orchestra was counted 
out—a victim of financial malnutri- 
tion. But before the corpse grew 
cold the symphony organization was 
shuffled and Mr. Romney, one of its 
directors who was known for his 
business ability, consented be- 
come manager on a month-to-month 
basis. Now, half a dozen years later, 
he’s still serving “month-to-month,” 
probably the most permanent ‘“‘tem- 
porary” job in music. 

Mr. Romney teamed with popu- 
lar, dynamic, and capable Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor and director, 
in this sizable musical rebuilding job 
that called for rekindling interest 
and making the orchestra a wanted 


part of the state’s cultural life. 

That the Romney-Abravanel team 
has succeeded is evident everywhere 
in music-loving Utah. And it shows 
on Dave Romney’s ledgers too. For 
instance, the orchestra boasts the 
largest percentage of earned income 
of any-major symphony orchestra in 
the United States. Of its 1953 in- 
come, $118,908, the 86-piece orches- 
tra earned $94,377 or roughly 80 
per cent. 

Compare that with the less than 
50 per cent earned by Denver's sym- 
phony. Similar comparisons could 
be made with orchestras located in 
much greener pastures than sparsely 
settled Utah. 

When music lover Dave Romney 
was mayor of Ogden he “presided” 
during a visit of the San Francisco 
symphony orchestra. Fewer than 200 
of the townspeople turned out with 
him. Ogden wasn’t buying sym- 
phony music. This year the Utah 
symphony will play its third series 
of concerts in Ogden, and each of 
the six will be heard by capacity 
houses. . 

Somewhere along the line a great 
change has come over the masses. 
That change has been spurred by 
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the Romney-Abravanel twosome, 
backed by a super-active women’s 
committee, the advertising support 
of some of the state’s largest busi- 
nesses, and—in the early years—by a 
few citizens who were willing to dig 
into their bank accounts to make up 
deficits. 

Mr. Romney’s formula is as sim- 
ple as it is ol\d—hard work and con- 
stant drive. He lives Utah sym- 
phony orchestra, is constantly search- 
ing for new ways to put his merry 
men on a hundred per cent paying 
basis. 

Conductor Abravanel, whom Mr. 
Romney calls “a great inspiration,” 
believes in a program of music to 
help music. And so does Dave Rom- 
ney. They have taken the symphony 
to all parts of Utah and into neigh- 
boring Idaho, presenting concerts in 
towns and cities of any size that have 
shown sufficient interest to finance 
a concert. The concerts are always 
of the same caliber as the regular 
series. There is no “playing down” 
to audiences. 


Rehearsals in Schools 


Rehearsal concerts like the one 
attended by the mouse in the cop- 
per-mining town of Bingham are 
held throughout the season in junior 
and senior high schools in the Salt 
Lake City area. They are designed 
not only to build future symphony 
audiences but to help balance the 
budget through sponsorship by such 
firms as Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion and others. In addition, a se- 
ries of “youth concerts’’ in the famed 
Mormon tabernacle—the orchestra’s 
home auditorium—is sponsored each 
year by The Salt Lake Tribune. 

Recently Mr. Romney was treated 
to a forceful demonstration of the 
concerts’ appeal. As he walked the 
long Salt Lake City block from his 
office to the tabernacle he noticed 
that Main Street was being prepared 
for, of all things, a street parade. 

“It looks like we pulled a boner 
this time,” he thought as he walked 
toward what he expected would be a 
nearly empty tabernacle. But when 
the symphony manager stepped into 
the big domed building on Temple 
Square he had difficulty finding a 
seat. It was the parade that went 
begging for spectators. 

Regular concerts, which usually 
feature a big-name visiting soloist, 
seldom fail to fill the 5,000-seat 
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tabernacle. And attendance on the 
orchestra’s many tours through the 
hinterlands is even more enthusi- 
astic. 

The symphony campaign is backed 
up by a consistent and hard-hitting 
publicity campaign supported by an 
ever-willing press and radio. Few 
opportunities are missed to keep the 
orchestra before the public. 

Salt Lake City, which prides itself 
on its beautiful girls, has taken ad- 
vantage of this asset to glamorize 
the state’s vigorous, youthful orches- 
tra. More than one prominent guest 
artist has told Mr. Abravanel that 
“this may not be the best orchestra 
in the country but it certainly is 
the best-looking.” 

One of the featured promotional 
offers has been a money-back guar- 
antee to any ticket holder who 
doesn’t like any symphony program. 
After three years the offer still has 
no takers. 

It’s difficult to get modest Mr. 
Romney to talk about himself. He 
declines credit for building the or- 
chestra, and shifts attention to some 
group or person without whom he 
could never have succeeded. He will 
tell you that his greatest compen- 
sation has been watching youngsters 
respond to the magical qualities of 
Mr. Abravanel’s music. And that 
brings up a final example. It took 
place in Salt Lake City’s Bryant 
Junior High School. 


Looking over the potential audi- 
ence as it moved toward the audi- 
torium, Mr. Romney spotted three 
“unusually active” boys pushing and 
making more noise than the brass 
section of a military band. 

“Ah,” thought trouble-shooter 
Romney, “I'll sit behind those three 
and make sure they don’t disturb 
the orchestra.” He did. The pu- 
pils filed in, took their seats, and 
the three unruly lads continued their 
rough-housing. 

Then Mr. Abravanel raised his 
baton; the concert began. “And you 
know those three boys didn’t stir 
once after that,” recalls the still 
amazed manager. “Yes, music has 
strange powers—and I love it.” A&A 


Salt Lake City school children rush for free tickets to the Utah Symphony Orchestra’s 


youth 


concert. 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 

talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments . .. built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 115 E. 23rd Street » New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell . Cellini Products 
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The Story of Canada’s 


Own Christmas Carol 


““Jesous 


F YOU travel up the west coast 

of Georgian Bay, you will soon 
come to the town of Midland, On- 
tario. It is a busy spot at any time 
of the year but particularly so in the 
summer, when American tourists 
flock there to visit the nearby shrine 
of the Jesuit martyrs. It was only 
last summer, after years of search- 
ing, that excavators uncovered the 
graves of two of these martyrs— 
Father Brebeuf and Father Lale- 
ment. 

The name of Jean de Brebeuf is 
a shining light in the annals of Ca- 
nadian history. Not only was he 
one of that country’s greatest heroes, 
but he gave to Ontario her most 
beautiful melody and her only 
Christmas carol. 

It was in 1633 that Brebeuf ar- 
rived at Quebec along with the 
French explorer Champlain. A giant 
of a man with the eyes of a saint, 
Brebeuf had only one goal in mind 
—the conversion of the Indians to 
his faith. Nothing else mattered to 
him, and throughout his grim years 
in Canada, he showed a complete 
indifference to the suffering and 
hardships that went with his difficult 
task. 

Brebeuf was a practical man of 
action. He realized that to win over 
the savages he must go inland ta 
what the Jesuits called “the strong- 
hold of Satan.” This was the coun- 
try stretching from Ontario's Geor- 
gian Bay to Lake Simcoe, and here 
dwelt the Indian tribes known as 
the Hurons. 

Dr. Bell is a well known Canadian 
conductor and arranger and director of 
the famous Bell Singers. 
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The journey from Quebec to Hu- 
ronia took Brebeuf and his com- 
panion priests up the Ottawa and 
across Lake Nipissing to Georgian 
Bay. It was a long, arduous, dan- 
gerous trip, but its hardships were 
nothing compared to those of living 
with the Hurons. The Huron home 
was a one-room building into which 
sometimes crowded as many as 
twenty families. The fire burning 
in the middle of the dirt floor to 
keep out the winter cold filled the 
lodge with smoke and nearly stran- 
gled the priests. Fleas, filth, and 
disease were ever present, and the 
food (dog meat or corn mixed with 
dried fish) filled the visitors with 
loathing. The lodge was in a con- 
tinual state of uproar. Noisy, pro- 
fane Indians, unruly children, and 
ferocious dogs created a bedlam 
which was added to by the scream- 


-ing of the medicine man as he 


danced about trying to drive the 
devils from the soul of some dying 
Huron. 


Language Difficult 


In such an environment Brebeuf 
and his companions sought to mas- 
ter the Indian language, without a 
knowledge of which they could 
never hope to convert the savages. 
The Huron tongue was extremely 
difficult and bore no resemblance 
whatever to any form of European 
speech. Brebeuf had to rely on the 
help of the Indians, who frequently 
amused themselves by tricking him 
into using words incorrectly and 
saying wrong things. But Brebeuf’s 
incredible patience won out and he 


Ahatonhia”’ 


eventually became proficient enough 
to address the council meetings of 
the chiefs with commanding elo- 
quence. 

Having mastered the Huron lan- 
guage, Brebeuf proceeded with his 
plan of bringing the truths of his 
faith to the savages. He knew that 
the Hurons possessed imaginative 
minds and would be impressed by 
the stories of the Bible, provided 
that they could understand them. 
And so as Christmas time drew near, 
he began to put together, in the 
Huron tongue, verses of a carol 
which told the story of Jesus’ birth. 
He called his carol “Jesous Ahaton- 
hia,” which in Huron meant “Jesus 
Is Born.” 


Within a lodge of broken bark the 
tender Babe was found. 

A ragged robe of rabbit skin en- 
wrapped His beauty round, 
The chiefs from far before Him 
knelt with gifts of fox and 

beaver pelt. 


To these words had to be added 
a melody. Just where Brebeuf found 
the lovely tune to which “Jesous 
Ahatonhia” is sung is a matter of 
conjecture. It bears some resem- 
blance to an old French song “Une 
Jeune Pucelle” (“A Young Maiden”), 
and it is possible that Brebeuf may 
have utilized this tune, since it was 
a common practice of the Jesuits to 
translate into Indian the hymns of 
their church and the songs they had 
learned back in Old France. If 
Brebeuf did use “Une Jeune Pu- 
celle,” he did so with his Indians in 

(Continued on page 33) 
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King 


oe employee of a Los Angeles 
ice-cream plant has no compe- 
tition for the title of “King of the 
Chalzozerah.” Michael De Alba of 
Redlands, California, is the nation’s 
foremost maker of primitive instru- 
ments based partly on Biblical in- 
spiration—and a leading performer 
of stone-age bebop. 

De Alba, a man dedicated to mu- 
sic as a hobby, has dug back as far 
as 3870 B. c. for descriptions of some 
of the thirty-eight strange instru- 
ments he has fashioned—and which 
he plays for educational and enter- 
tainment purposes in churches and 
at clubs. 

sixty-three-year-old Califor- 
nian developed a stiff upper lip as a 
U.S. Navy band trumpeter in 
World War I. Some years ago he 
found a pretty conch shell on a 
beach, tooted on it, and produced 
a weird wheeceeah! 

That “note” sounded the begin- 
ning of a new hobby. The instru- 
ments he has made since then are 
faithful to descriptions of those used 
by Biblical characters, for their 
main feature is that they have no 
valves, keys, reeds, slides, or strings 
for purposes of tone control. 

The chalzozerah trumpet (or kin- 
nor trumpet), for example, is a He- 
brew instrument with which, De 
Alba says, David subdued the “evil 
spirit” of King Saul. It was usually 
made of an ox-horn, but was some- 
times fashioned from silver or brass 
in the shape of a curved horn, or as 
a straight horn about two feet long. 

De Alba, who says, “I have always 
loved music,” also plays various 
contemporary instruments, but once 
he became fascinated with music’s 
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of the Chalzozerh 


background, he began digging like 
an archaeologist into melody’s dim 
past. 

His principal goal was to create, 
and play, ancient musical wind in- 
struments made from seashells, ani- 
mal horns, gourds, wood, metal, co- 


conut shells, and similar materials. 
But he became momentarily dis- 
couraged when his research in li- 
braries and museums showed that 
Biblical instruments had no special 
devices to control tones—it was all 
(Continued on page 23) 
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CHRISTMAS CRISIS 


FRANK STROCKBINE, JR. 


O begin with, this Christmas 

project was something different 
for us. Our school, the Elwyn 
(Pennsylvania) Training School, is 
a “special school” in several ways. 
It is a residential school for men- 
tally retarded children, and while it 
is a privately directed institution, we 
have many enrollees placed there by 
the state on a tuition basis. Wards 
of the state are permitted only a 
limited vacation period each year, 
and most children take this in the 
summer. When the Christmas sea- 
son arrives, it must be celebrated at 
the school rather than by an ex- 
tended vacation. 


There have been many _heart- 
rending stories written about the 
lone child left in a cold, deserted 
boarding school during the Yule- 
tide holidays. This is not the case 
at our school. All of the school’s 
population (numbering well over 
one thousand) are on hand, as are 
a majority of the employees who are 
responsible for their daily care. 
There are no academic classes dur- 
ing the week between Christmas and 
New Year’s, but once the festivities 
of Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
are over, there are athletic events 
and special movies to entertain the 
children. But, primarily, there is 
the Big Production to engage the 
talents of many of the pupils and 
to fascinate, amuse, and delight the 
rest, who will attend as many per- 
formances as they possibly can. 

Living theatre has long been an 
essential part of the child-world of 
Christmas. Perhaps this originated 
with the pantomimes staged an- 
nually in London at this season. 
Perhaps it has a much more ancient 
origin. My own childhood memories 
of Christmas include Punch and 
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This touching and unusual account of a holiday concert in a school for the 
mentally retarded has been selected by MUSIC JOURNAL’s editors as the 


prize-winning Christmas story. Mr. Strockbine is director of instrumental 


music at the Elwyn Training School. 


(See Page 3 for honorable mention of 


other accounts of Christmas music sent in by readers.) 


Judy shows, pageants at large city 
department stores, operettas, and 
even a trip to see one of the Big 
Productions at the very school where 
I now teach. 

In the past, these Big Produc- 
tions, or Christmas plays, were usu- 
ally secular operettas. But last year, 
partly because good secular musical 
plays for amateur production are 
becoming harder to find, we decided 
to do something directly related to 
the Christmas story. 

Our decision was not a completely 
popular one. Both the faculty and 
the children realized that the reli- 
gious theme would take some of the 
fun—the dancing and the clowning 
—from the Big Production. Then, 
too, it would mean much work. The 
Japanese kimonos and Cossack boots 
in the costume closet would not out- 
fit angels or shepherds. The scenery 
loft contained no palm trees for the 
Wise Men’s desert oasis, the prop- 
erty room no scrolls from which the 
ancient prophets could read, the 
make-up box no beards for men of 
Biblical times. 

This last problem was easily 
solved. The older boys must raise 
their own beards — which they 
promptly began to do with great 
pride. But the most serious prob- 
lem of all remained: music must 
be found which would make the 
pageant of sufficient length and sig- 
nificance for the many visitors and 
friends who would share the produc- 
tion with our children, yet would 
not be too difficult. 

Through the wealth of Christmas 


music we searched. Many composi- 
tions which would fit well into a 
church service, with its accompany- 
ing liturgy and sermon, or into a 
school program that was partly re- 
ligious and partly secular, were dis- 
carded as being too short for our 
needs. Finally, a selection was made 
—“The Story of Christmas” by H. 
Alexander Matthews. 

In preparing “The Story of 
Christmas” we made only two con- 
cessions to the difficulty of the 
score. The soprano solos were sung 
by a former teacher at the school, 
who is a professional soloist, and a 
part of the alto solo line was per- 
formed by the entire alto section in 
unison. The tenor and bass solos 
were sung by boys from the chorus. 

Miss Hilda Graeve, our choral di- 
rector, began sectional rehearsals— 
two half-hour periods a week for 
each voice part—in the middle of 
October, but “The Story of Christ- 
mas” was not the only music that 
had to be learned. Anthems for a 
Thanksgiving and a Christmas Day 
religious service, as well as a secular 
Christmas program for a_ Rotary 
Club luncheon, were taught concur- 
rently with the cantata. 

Meanwhile, saws, needles, paint 
brushes, and dye pots were convert- 
ing cloth, canvas, and plywood into 
the trimmings for the living pictures 
which would illustrate the music. 
Each Christmas season our rather 
plain Assembly Hall is transformed 
with pine boughs, holly, and electric 
candles into a glowing Yuletide pal- 
ace. At one end of the Hall, near 
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the organ console, stands a gigantic 
Christmas tree, declared each year, 
by all who see it, to be the finest 
indoor tree for miles around. On 
the nearby platform is the Christmas 
village, complete with electric trains. 

The first performance, given early 
on Christmas Eve, was, for both 
singers and listeners, far more than 
just a performance. It was a reli- 
gious experience, inspiring a deep 
and true understanding of the mean- 
ing of Christmas. Later, this mes- 
sage was spread to all parts of the 
school grounds by carolers who were 
not members of the chorus (they 
had to save their voices for the hard 
week of singing still ahead of them) 
but children imbued with the spirit 
of the cantata. 

Of course such a high emotional 
level cannot always be sustained. 
Some subsequent performances suf- 
fered by comparison with the first 
one. Many performances of the 
Christmas production must always 
be given, first of all because we have 
no auditorium large enough to ac- 
commodate all of the children of 
the school at one time. Then there 
are performances for the board of 
directors, for the parents, and, after 
New Year’s, for the teachers who 
were on Christmas vacation and for 
the many friends of the school who 
were too busy during Christmas 
week to attend. 


Teacher IIl 


Because of this policy, we faced 
a serious crisis shortly after New 
Year’s. Miss Graeve, who had taught 
every voice part and then had 
blended them all into an inspiring 
experience, was rushed to the hos- 
pital with appendicitis. In a little 
more than twenty-four hours we 
would have to find some way to lead 
the children through the remaining 
two scheduled performances. 

As organist, I offered various sug- 
gestions to Miss MacIntyre, our prin- 
cipal. I knew several conductors 
who, I felt, could substitute. But 
my suggestions were rejected. 

“No,” said Miss MacIntyre. “You 
know that our children do not react 
too well to change. A_ stranger 
would only frighten and_ inhibit 
them, rather than inspire their con- 
fidence. I’m willing to gamble on 
something else. I feel that they now 
know their vocal patterns so well 
that, with the cueing and conduct- 
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ing you and I can provide, they can 
sing the cantata.” 

I wondered if it was possible. 
Would a choir of normal adults, 
accustomed to careful conducting, 
risk such a thing? As I entered the 
Hall for rehearsal the children them- 
selves expressed their scepticism to 
me and said, “Better call it off.” 

Miss MacIntyre spoke calmly and 
reassuringly to the chorus. She re- 
minded them that many of them 
were already asking if they could do 
anything for Miss Graeve, and that 
the thing they all could do was to 
sing, just as if she were there. 

Most of it went well. But there 
were passages where the singers were 
hesitant and uncertain. Every time 
they failed on a certain section, they 
became more frightened of that part. 
Finally, after two rehearsals, sepa- 
rated by the lunch hour, most of 
the cantata could be sung without a 
conductor. There was no use in re- 
hearsing further. Now we could 
only trust to that miraculous factor 
of extra ability which, after thor- 
ough drilling, the incentive of per. 
formance seems to give to our chil- 
dren. 

Some of the children themselves 
were not well. I spent part of the 
afternoon training a new bass soloist. 
His predecessor, like Miss Graeve, 
was hospitalized. When the chorus 
assembled after dinner they were 
no longer nervously talkative; in- 
stead, they were pale and quiet. 

Miss MacIntyre made a short an- 
nouncement to the audience. She 
hoped that they would bear with us. 


A scene from the Elwyn School’s Christmas production. 


Then, having received a signal from 
the other end of the Hall, I began 
the majestic opening chords. 

Almost immediately I knew that 
“The Story of Christmas” had passed 
its crisis successfully. The first en- 
trance of the chorus was strong and 
solid. Then came an a cappella 
passage, soft and subdued, but not 
timid. There was a quality about 
the beginning of this performance 
which predicted a successful com- 
pletion. Miss MacIntyre had been 
right. The many hours of thorough 
preparation now “paid off.” With- 
out a conductor, our chorus sang a 
musical and emotional performance 
equal to any they had done so far. 

One more problem faced us. One 
more performance was scheduled. 

This time, instead of rehearsing 
feverishly as on the previous day, we 
did not even meet with the chorus 
until the evening. This time they 
seemed more relaxed, more inter- 
ested in other things than in the 
job at hand. Did this mean they 
would give a careless performance? 

But once again it was all there— 
the vigorous attack, the subdued 
sensitivity, the on-your-toes alert- 
ness which most of the world would 
not expect from those that it has 
classified as mentally retarded. 

Some people called it a miracle. 
And perhaps it was, for Christmas 
is certainly the time for the miracu- 
lous. But it was a miracle built on 
long, patient hours of thorough 
training and practice, the founda- 
tion on which most musical mira- 
cles must be built. A444 
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There was no fanfare of publicity. But, 


all of a sudden, the word was passed along... 


“Art Van Damme’s new Columbia LP Album 


CL-544 is hot! Better latch on to one, quick!” And it’s 


selling fast, because here is jazz that makes conversation. 


THE SOUND 
THAT’S GOT 


damme sound 


— And here’s the accordion that’s making 
conversation ... preferred by Art Van 

Damme, as well as 9 out of 10 other highest- 

paid artists. It’s the Symphony Grand by Excelsior. 
Why not try one and see how it improves your 
tone and technique, too? 


Write for free catalog and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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Music Is Everybody's Business 


S a music editor I am not so 

much interested in writing 
criticism as I am in encouraging 
wide interest in music and helping 
talented young people in their ca- 
reers. I am primarily interested in 
getting larger groups of people to 
attend concerts and opera and 
ballet, because one and_ perhaps 
even two generations in this country 
have not enough background to en- 
joy music, either because of lack of 
education or for economic reasons. 
And now with television, which has 
only about | per cent of its time 
devoted to good music, these genera- 
tions are likely to end up as dreary 
and unimaginative ones. 

Music is everybody’s business be- 
cause, primarily, a child who studies 
music seriously is one who has never 
been in serious trouble with the 
police or at school. Music students 
are not juvenile delinquents, be- 
cause music is such a challenge to 
all of the young energies. 

Every child can participate in 
some form of music and with the 
proper home and school training, 
all can become good listeners. Fine 
home and school attitudes are vital 
—and music must not be crammed 
down a child’s throat. He must be 
exposed with varying degrees of 
subtlety. Parents shouldn’t make 
the mistake of thinking that a three- 
year-old child is ready to listen to 
Bach’s B Minor Mass merely be- 
cause that child has picked out a 
little tune on the piano. This mis- 
take is made all too often by parents 
who push, and the results are un- 
happy. Music appreciation is often 
a long-drawn-out process in which 
patience is necessary. 


This speech by Mr. Perlee, music 
editor of the Pasadena Star-News, was 
given at the recent convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia and is reprinted with permission. 
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Another common mistake is forc- 
ing children to study a certain in- 
strument when they haven't suffi- 
cient ability for that particular in- 
strument. Let a child take his time, 
in case he doesn’t show ready apti- 
tude. Perhaps another instrument 
will suit him better, or perhaps he 
will find that he sings well but can’t 
manage a violin. My oldest boy 
took to the piano immediately and 
it was hard to tear him away from 
it. My youngest boy, then seven, 
was so seli-conscious of his piano 
studies because of his older brother’s 
brilliance that we finally had to 
allow him to drop piano. Then he 
went into guitar, but the teachers 
couldn’t teach him the Spanish 
gypsy style that he wanted to learn. 
So that was over. Then he joined 
the school glee club, found he had 
a true voice—that meant we had 
to buy an autoharp so he could 
accompany himself. Next, almost 
came an accordion because of a 
neighbor boy’s persuasion. But we 
put our foot down on that as well 
as a television set—we couldn’t af- 


4 ford either. 


Drummer in the Family 


We finally suggested clarinet, as 
he was going into junior high next 
fall. But that was out because of 
teeth straightening. Visiting the 
junior high in June, he met the 
band-leader, who said: “Do you 
want to play drums next year?” 
(This rarely happens, because the 
drum positions are usually filled up 
way in advance.) Immediately, 
Christopher accepted, and because 
of his avid interest he has gone from 
snare drum, through bass drums and 
percussion, to tympani. He goes to 
symphony concerts and sits as close 
to the percussion as possible. It’s 
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all a matter of not over-forcing chil- 
dren in music. 

Now it is absolutely essential that 
no child be persuaded into music 
through promise of a career. I know 
of teachers and parents who have 
set young children’s goals at Car- 
negie Hall or the Metropolitan . 
Opera long before the potentiality 
of the child is apparent. Because 
the vast majority of these children 
can never possibly arrive at Carnegie 
Hall or the “Met,” it is not wise to 
talk much about careers when a 
child is young. Promises of careers 
that cannot be, many times end in 
frustration. 


Children should be taught to play 
an instrument, first of all, for their 
own enjoyment; secondly, for social 
achievement and diversion; and 
thirdly, for the possibility of a 
career in music. And, unless the 
child is unusually gifted, he should 
also be preparing for another career 
in addition to music. Even for the 
gifted musician there are not enough 
jobs to go around in the United 
States. There are, for instance, only 
400 solo concert artists making a 
good living. These 400 are in addi- 
tion to the members of symphony 
orchestras, dance orchestras, movie, 
radio, and TV orchestras, bands, 
chamber music ensembles, and mem- 
bers of opera companies. 

This situation will change only 
when more municipalities take up 
financial sponsorship of music. If 
the voters of those cities think that’s 
socialistic, then it’s up to business 
and industry to finance perform- 
ances. Music is everybody’s busi- 
ness! Performances of all kinds help 
everybody in every walk of life, in 
all kinds of businesses. But the main 
thing is, of course, the spiritual val- 
ues to be derived. , 

(Continued on page 35): 
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We offer these | 
Easter Suggestions 


GOD, THE ALL-GLORIOUS ALLELUJA, CHRIST IS RISEN 
Kenneth E. Runkel F. Campbell-Watson 
DECEMBER 25th E. A. Fuhrmann The frequently repeated 


For Junior and Senior Choirs. This non-metrical melody found 


two-choir anthem, an original work by 
two outstanding authorities on multiple 


in this Easter anthem is an 
ancient, liturgical 


choruses, is especially adapted to Easter- ‘Alleluja”’ in the Lydian 
k& tide, though the text readily lends itself mode. Accompanied. 
PRAISE O to general use. Accompanied. SATB—W3187—18¢ 
TO THE LORD Y, SATB—W3040—18¢ 
WHO LIVES ON HIGH (4 
HAIL, FESTAL DAY 
W.B. Olds 
J. Baden-Powell 


A great anthem based 

on an equally great melody 
by Melchior Vulpius. Accompanied. 
SATB—W3244—16¢ 


> The perfect choice for the big number at this 
4 season. A treble-voice choir made up of 

4 children, a Junior Choir singing 
iA in the $.A.B. combination and 
S a Senior Choir singing in the 


ALLELUIA TO AN EASTER ay S.A.T.B. combination. 
O Accompanied, and 

THE EASTER KING ALLELUIA ? how simple to 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn _ Katherine K. Davis perform! 

From the sure hand of a master A 14th century melody in parben 268% 

craftsman in church music, this a setting for four part om 

anthem sings itself! It needs mixed voices. Ideal for 

but a choir and organist. both Easter services and 

Accompanied. concert programs. A cappella. y 

SATB—W3437—18¢ SATB—G1805—15¢ 

CARPATHIAN EASTER CAROL CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN 

Harvey Gaul ; Katherine K. Davis APRIL 10th 

This composer has found his Based ona melody of : 

greatest inspiration in transcribing Haydn, but immortalized 

for chorus the melodies of far off by Brahms, this short, easy 

lands. Here is a great Czech Easter work cannot fail to inspire. Accompanied. 

melody, opulent, challenging and SATB—R3141—16¢ 

inspiring to hear as well as sing. 

Accompanied. 

SATB—W2828—18¢ ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Music In 


the 
Church Today 


An Interview with 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
by AUBREY B. HAINES 


ORSHIP is honor paid to 

God. Worship has two direc- 
tions: from man to God and from 
God to man. A hymn of praise, a 
prayer, and the recital of the Creed 
are man-to-God. The reading of the 
Scriptures, the benediction, and the 
absolution are God-to-man. It should 
at once be understood that music is 
in no way essential to worship. In- 
deed, the act of corporate worship is 
complete in itself, without the in- 
trusion of even a note of music. Un- 
less music: has something to con- 
tribute to worship as such, it is use- 
less and may become actually harm- 
ful. It is better to have no music at 
all than the wrong kind or badly 
performed music. Music is permis- 
sible in corporate worship for two 
purposes: it may be an act of wor- 
ship or it may serve as an aid to the 
act of woship. Any other use of 


music in the church that I can con- ° 


ceive of is an abuse. 

One of the important points to 
consider when deciding what type 
of music to use in the worship 
service is the association of musical 
ideas. The music of the church can- 
not be considered static. Associations 


Joseph W. Clokey’s musical com- 
positions embrace a wide range of 
forms in nearly every medium. 
Among his best works are his sacred 
cantatas, hymns, and anthems. Fa- 
miliar to many churchgoers are his 
preludes for organ, “The Bell Pre- 
lude” and “The Cathedral Prelude,” 
as well as his compositions for choirs. 
In this interview Dr. Clokey de- 
scribes what he calls “worship 
music” and tells how to employ it. 
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change and so does musical taste. 
What is good in one generation may 
be bad in another. Secular numbers 
are at times forgotten only to reap- 
pear later as proper church melodies. 
The “Passion Chorale,” for example, 
was once a love song. “Orientis Par- 
tibus” was a semi-frivolous Christ- 
mas song about the animals at the 
Manger, the refrain being, “Hail, Sir 
Ass!” And Palestrina’s “Mass With- 
out a Name” did not dare to have a 
title, because it was founded on a 
now-forgotten secular song. In these 
cases, however, the secular origins 
have long since been lost sight of, 
and the compositions can now be 
considered as church music. 


Popular Anthem 


Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring” is popular as an anthem and 
rightfully so. It is also growing in 
popularity as a concert number—so 
much so, in fact, that there is danger 
of its becoming secularized to the 
point that it will no longer be suit- 
able for church use. I dread to think 
what may happen if some dance 
band should decide to swing it! 

Another important point to con- 
sider is musical interpretation in the 
church service. To interpret is to 
make clear the meaning. No inter- 
pretation will be effective if the 
music is of poor quality or unsuit- 
able for worship. Nor will any in- 
terpretation be effective if the music 
is too difficult. Even the greatest 
artist has his limitations. Part of his 
greatness is knowing what the limita- 
tions are and never going beyond 
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them. Many choirs attempt music 
that is too difficult. The results are 
worse than ineffectual; they are re- 
volting. 

The interpretation cannot be ef- 
fective until the music is thoroughly 
learned. Skilled professionals know 
this. A good many amateurs, un- 
fortunately, do not. If the music 
should exceed the vocal range of the 
singers, the interpretation will be 
ineffective. If the music is too high, 
it should be transposed to a lower 
key. If it is too low, raise the pitch. 
If it is both too high and two low, 
do not use it. Wishful thinking will 
not extend vocal range. Fit the 
music to the voice—not the voice to 
the music. 

What, then, should the performer 
strive for? First of all for precision. 
This is a musical virtue that anyone 
can acquire if he wishes. The organ- 
ist must rehearse his music until 
every note is played correctly. Noth- 
ing less will suffice. And the choir 
should sing as one voice. Any group 
of singers can achieve precision; no 
group has it automatically. It can be 
acquired only by careful rehearsal. 
Few choirs pay sufficient attention to 
enunciation. There is a school of 
thought which holds that atmos- 
phere is the principal thing and 
that the words are not so important. 
I disagree. Words themselves have 
worship value. Why then should 
they be set aside? Words and music 
welded together have double value. 

I do not like the “watch-me” type 
of conducting. Of course the singers 
should. watch the conductor, but 
they should know ahead of time 
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what he is going to do. Waving the 
arms, swaying, grimacing—this is a 
veritable prima-donna type of con- 
ducting that is entirely out of place 
in church. Proper choir conducting 
will be all but unseen by the con- 
gregation. If the composition has 
been rehearsed adequately, the sing- 
ers will know what should be done 
in point of dynamics and tempo. 
The slightest motion af the direc- 
tor’s hand will therefore be 
ficient. 

Music at church weddings should 
not go without mention. Organists 
regale one another with tales of 
outrageous selections they have been 
requested to perform at weddings. 
On the surface these requests are 
amusing, but in reality they are a 
lamentable display of ignorance. Be- 
fore we can expect much improve- 
ment, an enormous amount of edu- 
cation will be necessary. Churches 
will have to adopt definite rules 
which state what may and may not 
be done at weddings. The clergy and 
musicians will have to be given 
authority to carry out the rules, and 
they will have to be tactful but firm 
in enforcing them. As to wedding 
music, I only hope that some day 
someone will write a suite that will 
be both beautiful and fitting for the 
marriage ceremony. 

Many churches are rather‘ small 
and must operate on limited budg- 
ets, but it does not follow that the 
music must be inferior. Indeed, 
many things are possible in a chapel 
that would be ineffective in a cathe- 
dral. When a small choir imitates 
the musical program of a large city 
church, the result is a cheap con- 
cert. A small church is bound to 
have limitations. The chancel is cer- 
tain to be small and the sanctuary 
restricted. The organ, too, will be 
small; it may be only a reed organ. 
Unless the parish is wealthy—and 
few are—there can be no paid sing- 
ers. The choir has to be composed of 
volunteers, with the attendant un- 
certainties. The organist, too, may 
be a volunteer one. Oftentimes there 
can be no choir at all, and sometimes 
there is no organist. 

The first step in planning music 
for a small church is to accept once 
and for all the fact that you cannot 
have the things you saw at the 
spring choir festival. A small choir 
—even a volunteer one—can attain 
a precision that is difficult with a 
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large chorus. The services can have 
an intimacy impossible in a cathe- 
dral. The solution of the problem, 
then, is to find the kind of music 
that is within your limitations and 
to use that kind exclusively. 

To the church organist I would 
say: find out what the range of 
your congregation is and, when 
playing hymns, stay within it. Find 
out, too, how your organ sounds 
from the pews. Have someone else 
play it for you while you sit back 
and listen. Use this method to find 
the best registration for accompani- 
ments. Keep a notebook in which 
you can transpose hymns into suit- 
able keys. Changing keys at sight is 
intricate, even if you transpose well. 
I have, on a few occasions, reached 
the middle of a hymn and then dis- 
covered that I had forgotten the key 
in which I was playing. A notebook 
would have helped me to avoid 
those disconcerting predicaments. 
Leave room enough on each page 
for several transpositions. 


Accompaniments 


As to the accompanimental voices 
of the organ, their chief virtues are 
transparency, support, and reticence. 
Many of the voices which one finds 
in present-day organs are unsuitable 
for accompanimental use. Hence the 
organist’s problem is often one of 
selection. He must avoid use of 
stops which are not transparent or 
of which the tone may be described 
as thick, muddy, heavy, ponderous, 
or loud. Likewise, sixteen-foot 
manual stops or couplers destroy 
transparency. Most of the favorite 
solo stops of the organ are lacking 
in reticence. Examples are the Vox 
Humana, Harp, Chimes, Orchestral 
Oboe, and Tremulant. These are 
star performers and should be em- 
ployed only for solo playing. 

Many times I have been called 
upon to accompany choral perform- 
ances with little opportunity to ac- 
quaint myself with the organ. In 
these instances I have set the 
manuals with a forte combination 
on the Great, mezzo forte on the 
Swell, and piano on the Choir and 
have used these combinations ex- 
clusively. Were they monotonous? 
Perhaps, if you are thinking in terms 
of an organ solo, but not from the 
accompanimental standpoint. 

For large choruses singing forte 


and for congregational singing, you 
can build your accompaniment by 
adding four-foot tone and higher 
pitches instead of by increasing the 
eight-foot tone. Remember that the 
voices furnish the bulk of the eight- 
foot tone. A good fortissimo needs 
an astonishingly large amount of 
four-foot tone. Consequently, a 
regular organ fortissimo will have 
too much eight-foot tone in it. The 
Great Diapason can often be omit- 
ted. Heavy flutes, such as the Gross 
Flute, Tibia, and Doppel Floete, 
had best be omitted, too. If the or- 
gan should be deficient in four-foot 
stops and Mixtures, the four-foot 
couplers may be used. 

Another point to consider is the 
selection of music for the church. If 
you go to a music store and ask to 
be shown what they have in church 
music, a clerk will hand you a series 
of folders containing hundreds or 
thousands of sample copies. Here is 
where you need a definite plan. Re- 
ject at once all pieces that do not 
conform to the rules of your church. 
Then discard anything that has text 
that is unsuitable, unliterary, or 
repetitional. Next, discard on the 
score of difficulty and all selections 
that are obviously trite or unin- 
spired. You may end up with a very 
small amount of music, but surely 
that will be the cream of the lot. 

Every church should have a defi- 
nite plan for teaching its people 
about its music. No church is so 
good that it cannot be improved; 
none is so bad that it is hopeless. 
The proper place to begin with 
the educational campaign is in 
the church school. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the youth be 
started on the right path to worship 
and to worship music. The children 
must first be taught to understand 
and to respect the forms and the 
traditions of the church. They must 
also be taught correct habits and 
technics of worship. It is only when 
they have this foundation that they 
will be able to comprehend the 
music that goes with it. The church 
school is the place where the noblest 
hyinns should be taught. Otherwise, 
how can an appreciation of their 
greatness be developed? But above 
all, do not become discouraged and 
give up because the results you are 
working for are not apparent. It may 
be your grandchildren: who will 
profit from your efforts. 44 4 
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HE custom of singing carols 

seems to have become general in 
England by the fifteenth century; so 
much so that by 1521, one Wynkyn 
de Worde, printer, felt encouraged 
to imprint his now famous collec- 
tion, Christmasse Carolles, believed 
to be the earliest printed collection 
of carols in England. The well- 
known “Boar’s Head Carol” was 
among these. Interestingly enough, 
this collection contains not a single 
note of music. The earliest English 
Christmas carols printed with music 
are to be found in another book by 
de Worde, Bassus, issued in 1530. 
This contains the bass part and the 
words of twenty songs: eleven for 
three voices, the remaining nine for 
four voices, The melody, however, 
does not appear. 

The most important printed col- 
lection of sixteenth century English 
carols that has escaped destruction 
is a little volume in the Henry M. 
Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery of San Marino, California. It is 
entitled Christmas carolles newely 
imprynted ... by Rychard Kele. It 
is usually referred to as Kele’s 
Christmas Carols. This is the earli- 
est printed collection of English 
Christmas carols that has come down 
to us in its entirety, that is to say, 
as a complete volume. Kele’s “vol- 
ume” was essentially popular in its 
character; it contains eight leaves, a 
not unusual number of pages for a 
collection of popular songs at this 
period. 

It might be pointed out that for 
the carol writers of the sixteenth 
century, the Christmas season lasted 
the canonical forty days, from 


Christmas Day to February 2 — 


Candlemas Day, feast of the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin. 


T Christmas it was the custom 

for the town musicians to visit 
the homes of the city’s notables, 
playing and singing Christmas 
music, During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries many members 
of the Bach family were to be found 
among the town musicians of Thur- 
ingia. England, too, had its town 
musicians. There they were known 
as waits; in France they were called 


Mr. Taylor, a frequent contributor 
to Music JournaL, ts a well known 
musician and writer who lives in New 
York. 
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ménéstriers. Although their services 
were paid for by the city and their 
duties were often civic as well as 
musical, it is particularly their con- 
nection with Christmas which has 
been remembered in literature and 
history. 

The institution of the town musi- 
cians seems to have existed fairly 
generally in Europe from the thir- 
teenth century until well into the 
eighteenth. Denmark still has town 
bands, and many Danes observe the 
ancient tradition of their country 
known as “blowing in the Yule.” In 
this ceremony, the town band ushers 
in Christmas morning by ascending 
to the highest church tower in the 
vicinity, where it plays a hymn to 
each point of the compass. 


HE story of Christmas in music 
and legend reads like a United 
Nations roll call. Preserved to us 
today are original Christmas carols 


composed in almost every tongue— 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
Dutch, Swedish, English, Huron 
Indian, and many others. The term 
“carol” derives from the Italian 
carola, a ring-dance, traced in turn 
to carolare, “to sing.” Old French 
offers the word querole (carole), also 
meaning a ring-dance; the Bretons 
knew of the keroll, a dance; the 
Welsh caroli meant “to reel or 
dance.”’ There can be no doubt that 
originally the carol was a song inter- 
mingled with dancing, and it was 
used in that sense in Le Roman de 
la Rose, and by Chaucer and other 
writers of centuries ago. Not until 
considerably later was the “dance” 
connotation in the word “carol” 
completely forgotten. 

In France, the term noel rather 
than carole was used to designate 
songs of Christmastime. And Ger- 
many had its Weihnachtslied, Hol- 
land its Kerstlied, Poland its Kol- 
endy, Burgundy its Noe. 


THE TOWN MUSICIANS OF NUREMBERG (From a mural by Albrecht Durer, 
ca. 1500) 
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READY-MADE ACCOMPANIST 


USIC teachers have spent much 

time and effort in solving the 
problems posed by pupils of varying 
ages and talent who are determined 
(or stimulated) to master the piano 
or some other instrument. They 
seldom pay much attention to the 
possibilities of children and adults 
of no decided musical gifts or com- 
pulsions, who would nevertheless 
enjoy expressing themselves modest- 
ly, without any ambition to show 
off a laboriously acquired technical 
proficiency. 


The number of such potential 
performers is obviously far greater 
than that of the legitimate prospects 
for music lessons of the recognized 
type. It includes also the boys and 
girls who are still too young to study 
music seriously (unless they happen 
to be prodigies) and perhaps those 
who have passed the age of probable 
artistic achievement or have long 
ago given up the apparently hope- 
less task of becoming even passable 
amateurs at musical performance of 
any kind. 

For this vast army of human 
beings who have been all too readily 
condemned to outer darkness so far 
as participation in music is con- 
cerned there is new hope in an in- 
strument that requires absolutely no 
skill or talent, a “musical self- 
starter” if ever there was one. This 
is the so-called Augoharp. 

The Autoharp looks like a zither, 
but presents none of the difficulties 
of that often underrated instrument.. 
Its legitimate purpose is entirely... 
that of. producing harmony, which 
is. done by the simple process of 
stroking its 37 strings, similar to 
those of a piano, with a felt or tor- 
toise-shell pick, while one finger of 
the other holds down: axsingle 
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key controlling an entire chord. 
There are 12 of these chords avail- 
able to the beginner, each clearly 
marked by its correct letter on the 
indented black and white disc on 
which the finger is placed. A key 
can be depressed by any finger of 
either hand, while the plectrum can 
stroke the strings on either side of 
the short keyboard. 

The real and unique value of the 
Autoharp is as an accompanying 
instrument, preferably with one or 
more voices or possibly other instru- 
ments to provide the melody. There 
are many familiar tunes that prac- 
tically anyone can sing after a fash- 
ion. (Accuracy of pitch and beauty 
of tone are of little or no importance 
when the performer himself is the 
only one to be satisfied. So long as 
he or she likes it, nothing else mat- 
ters.) 


Single Chord 


A number of well-known songs 
can be accompanied with even a 
single chord; many need only two 
(tonic and dominant); and a major- 
ity get along very well with the 
three conventional chords of the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant. 
These can be played in three com- 
mon keys, C, G, and F—all well 
Suited to the average untrained voice 
—and the keys controlling them are 
conveniently placed on the Auto- 
harp, actually affording an easy in- 
troduction to the basic principles of 
the study of harmony in gengral. 
With several minor and_ seventh 
chords added, there is enou fari- 
ety for “The Star-Spangled anner” 
itself. 
The tone created. by thetWeep of 


the plectrum over the strings is mel- 
low and beautiful, like that of an 
Aeolian harp. The volume is easily 
varied, depending partly on the 
comparative stiffness of the plec- 
trum. (A good effect can be secured 
by occasionally strumming with the 
fingernails or the fingers themselves.) 
For further variety the player may 
restrict himself to the lower, upper, 
or middle part of the strings, thus 
giving each chord a slightly differ- 
ent character. With a little practice, 
one can create arpeggio effects or 
break up a chord into bass and 
treble, as on the piano. 

Not only can most children and 
adults play immediately on_ the 
Autoharp to their own satisfaction, 
but in many cases this easy achieve- 
ment of musical self-expression re- 
sults in the ambition eventually to 
try an instrument that offers more 
of a challenge, perhaps the guitar 
or ukulele or accordion and in time 
the harp or the piano itself. It is 
therefore logical that music teachers 
of all kinds should consider the pos- 
sibility of using the Autoharp as a 
preliminary to more serious music 
study, perhaps developing pupils 
for the future and meanwhile in- 
creasing the general enthusiasm for 
music in their communities. 

The Autoharp has a special and 
important place in music therapy 
and has already amply proved its 
value in this direction. It has been 
used successfully in kindergartens 
and is equally useful as a hobby for 
the aged and retired. Its most recent 
application has been made by the 
Louis Braille Music Institute for 
blind music lovers of no particular 
talent, who welcome this easy way 
of attaining the much desired par- 
ticipation that has always been pos- 
sible for their gifted fellows. 444 
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CHALZOZERAH 


(Continued from page 13) 


a matter of a stiff upper lip. 

He did find, in Genesis 4:21, that 
Jubal, a Canaanite descended from 
Adam and Eve's son Cain, was the 
father of the harp, organ, pipe, and 
other wind and_ stringed instru- 
ments. 

For his first instrument De Alba 
used a gourd. He made tone-holes 
in it and fitted it with a trumpet 
mouthpiece. Then the ice-cream 
maker began to master its sounds 
and to play sacred music on it as ac- 
companiment for stories told in 
churches. It went over with a bang, 
for the weird sounds lent authen- 
ticity and mood to the religious 
tales. 

Next came a conch shell, which 
he also converted into a type of 
trumpet. “With it, I am able to 
play modern music in perfect ac- 
cord and harmony with other instru- 
ments,” he said. 


Instrument Maker 


De Alba, who has given away 
eight of the thirty-eight instruments 
he has fashioned, has created the 
following items: 

The Egyptian wooden trumpet. 
This grew out of a picture De Alba 
saw in the yellowed pages of a book 
on ancient instruments. The picture 
was copied from a slab on an Egyp- 
tion pyramid. 

The shofar trumpet. This is a 
ram’s horn, steamed until soft, and 
then flattened and sharply bent. It 
has no trumpet mouthpiece. The 
shofar was used more than three 
thousand years ago to call men to 
war, and is now used in synagogue 
services to call men to do battle 
against spiritual evil and wrong- 
doing. 

The kern trumpet. This is made 
from a cow’s or other animal’s horn. 

Red helmet trumpet. This is 
made from a cowry-shaped brown 
shell, with a broad spire. These 
shells are often used in the making 
of cameos, beads, cuff buttons, and 
shirt studs. 

Tritone trumpet. Also 
from a seashell, the triton. 

De Alba is extremely proud that 
he has been able to recover a lost 
art—the playing of instruments 
without tone controls. 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE witty, intelligent, and sometimes caustic 

George S. Kaufman was dropped from a tele- 
vision program last year when he expressed the hope 
that “Silent Night’ would not be heard too often 
during the holiday season. Actually he was not in 
any way reflecting on that popular Christmas num- 
ber, but merely voicing a slight protest against its 
over-exploitation by commercial interests. 

With all due respect to such beautiful Yuletide 
music, one sometimes wishes that our singers and 
choral conductors would look up some of the less 
familiar material that is available for the annual 
expression of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
The publishers and music stores know of plenty of 
comparatively obscure but thoroughly worth-while songs, hymns, carols, 
and instrumental pieces (including some contemporary compositions) that 
would amply repay their discovery and rehearsal. 

Detailed suggestions are hardly necessary here. The important point is 
that there is far more good Christmas music to be heard today than is 


usually included in the traditional repertoire. 
* * * 


Dr. Spaeth 


As a Christmas present to my readers, this month’s column consists 
entirely of answers to possible rather than actual questions. But the offer 
still stands of a free, autographed copy of my book, Music for Everybody, 
to anyone sending in a question worth printing here. There are also some 
copies still waiting for those who can satisfactorily answer last month’s 
request for a practical definition of the words “classic” and “classical” in 
music. 

* * * 

The most popular song ever written by Irving Berlin is “White Christ- 
mas.” Since its publication in 1942 it has sold more than 18 million records 
and close to 4 million copies of sheet music. It stands second only to 
“Silent Night” in the world’s list of holiday favorites. 

* * * 

The German “O Tannenbaum,” which supplied the tune for “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” was known before 1824 as “Lauriger Horatius” and may 
be the oldest of all college songs, under the title “Mihi est Propositum,” 
is credited to Walter de Mapes, a deacon at Oxford in the twelfth century. 
It can be sung also to the melody of “Gaudeamus Igitur.” - 

* * * 

“Away in a Manger,” whose original words and music are ascribed to 
Martin Luther, is often sung to the tune of “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” 
supposedly a Scottish folk song, but actually composed by a Philadelphian, 
J. E. Spilman, in 1838. 

* * * 

That lively song “Jingle Bells” was originally called “The One-Horse 
Open Sleigh.” It was written by an American, J. S. Pierpont, and was first 
published in 1857. There is a British version, “Dashing Through the 
Snow,” with a different chorus melody and of uncertain date. 

* * * 

Handel’s “Joy to the World” starts with a downward major scale, elabo- 
rated by Tchaikovsky in the Finale of his Fourth Symphony. “Adeste 
Fideles” opens with a melodic pattern similar to that of Mozart’s “Voi che 
sapete’’ and the “Soldier’s Chorus” in Gounod’s Faust (suggested also by 
Ethelbert Nevin’s “Narcissus.’’) 

Merry Christmas from the Tune Detective! 
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NEW EDITION ... 
COMPLETELY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Musi Handbook 


By PETER W. DYKEMA and 
HANNAH M. CUNDIFF 


his is an entirely new edition of an earlier book and its suc- 
ceeding revision by the same authors and known by the 
same title. Each predecessor in turn was generally recog- 
nized to be the most comprehensive text on music educa- 
tion, philosophy and methods, then in print. 


This latest edition comprises a complete revision and an extensive 
enlargement of the original material. Peter W. Dykema spent the 
final years of his life in its preparation. It represents a summation 
based upon his long life in music education. It is a book of 692 
pages and contains more than 200 photographs. It supplies numer- 
ous charts, diagrams, tests, programs, and courses of study to illus- 
trate the scope and character of school and community music 
activities throughout the country. The subject matter covers all 
elementary grades and junior high school in the American music 
education curriculum. $5.00 


SEND FOR COPY ON APPROVAL 


C.C. BIRCHARD COMPANY 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Vocal music 


ow’d you do? Why gee, fella, she thinks 
you did just powerfully wonderful. And 
besides, she wasn’t listening real close. 
She was counting those freckles. And thinking 
about talent. How so often it’s the special gift 
of some kid whose only wealth is the gold in his 
hair. And that approving smile? If you could 
read lips like you read your notes you'd know 
this smile is very special — something reserved 
for a talented kid with summer-beaten shoes and 
a patch on the knee. Miss Smith you see knows 
some about patches, too. Most of her gold is in 
her heart. 


for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature « Band and 


orchestra music ¢ Instrumental! solo and ensemble music « Instrumental methods e A com- 
plete stock of ip li b 


> supp an g aids for every phase of music education. 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


HAT could be better than LP’s as Christmas gifts? Some suggestions 
for the unusual in discs are given below. 

The year 1956 marks the 200th anniversary of Mozart’s birth. With it 
will come a rash of LPs honoring the composer who, to many minds, has 
known no peer in the long history of music. The rush of Mozart records 
is already on. Angel Records has released the “complete works for piano 
solo,” eleven 12” discs—63 works performed by Walter Gieseking. The 
price, $75. . . . Record care is becoming a fetish in hi-fi circles. But you 
will do your discs a good turn if you protect them with plastic or vinyl 
envelopes before slipping them into the rough insides of the cardboard 
covers. . . . Perhaps we'll soon see cardboard covers better protected at the 


seams, where constant handling means bad wear. . 


. . Here’s an idea for 


your Christmas cards: The firm that sponsored the TV performance of 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night-Visitors has reproduced the cast in pictures 


on a series of Yuletide cards. 


SYMPHONIC 


SipeLius: Symphony No. 4 in A 
Minor and “Tapiola”; The Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Herbert von 
Karajan, conductor (Angel Records, 
12”, ANG-35082, $5.95). This brood- 
ing, clegiac giant of a symphony 
renounces program theme and ex- 
tended melody. Only a scherzo-like 
movement relieves the total effect. 
Much like an iceberg, its bulk is 
beneath the superficial listening sur- 
face. Written while Sibelius was suf- 
fering from a malignant throat con- 
dition, it puzzled hearers at its 1911 
premiere. This splendid recording, 
featuring masterful control of string 
power, requires repeated hearings 
for the listener to plumb its awe- 
some depths. “Tapiola,” a_tone- 
poem, occupies the reverse side, 
matching its exciting eeriness to the 
symphony’s reflectiveness. 


SAINT-SAENS: Carnival of the Ani- 
mals, L’Orchestre de Association de 
Concerts Colonne, George Sebastian 
conducting; and Franck: Les 
Djinns, Annie D’Arco, pianist (Ura- 
nia Records, 12”, URLP-7099, 
$5.95). Saint-Saens’ witty and _ sly 
zoo-parade comes off with polished 
vitality and good-humored affection, 
while the pianist displays uncom- 
mon imagination and striking tech- 
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nical skill in the Franck work which 
is based on a Victor Hugo poem. 
Apathy to Franck’s music was char- 
acterized in the conductor Colonne’s 
comment as he _ rehearsed “Les 
Djinns” in the 1880's. Given 
Franck’s approval during the re- 
hearsal, Colonne turned to his mu- 
sicians and said, “It’s all frightful 
music, gentlemen, but we’ll go on 
anyway.” 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Antal Dorati, conductor (Mercury 
Records, 12”, MG-50034, $5.95). Do- 
rati, who seems to have a spiritual 
pipeline to the composer’s fantastic 
nightmare, leads the orchestra as if 
possessed. The sound is remarkably 
realistic. The result is a disc that is 
a thrilling experience, and one 
which rides at the top of the Fan- 
tastique recordings. A fiery, com- 
pelling reading. 


Ravet: La Valse; FAuRE: Pavane, 
Op. 50; and Franck: Psyche; De- 
troit. Symphony Orchestra, Paul 
Paray, conductor (Mercury Rec- 


ords, 12”, MG-50029, $5.95). From 
the abstract to the programmatic 
rides Paray in works that embrace 
three generations of French music. 
La Valse fairly smothers one in its 
climaxes; the Pavane restores one 
to calmness with its leisurely pace, 


Franck’s symphonic poem, 
Psyche, stirs the senses with its 
sensual themes. (The latter provides 
but three sections in this six-part 
work.) Multiple microphones, rather 
than the single one used, would have 
enriched the sonority of these excit- 
ingly-played pieces. 


OPERA 


Vervi: Rigoletto, highlights, with 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; Lina 
Pagliughi, soprano; and Giuseppe 
Taddei, baritone; Orchestra of Ra- 
diotelevisione Italiana, Angelo 
Questa conducting (Cetra Records, 
12”, A-50166, $5.95). Nine selections 
from the three-record album of Cap- 
itol-via-Cetra (reviewed in October 
issue of Music JOURNAL). Selected 
with care, this is an inexpensive way 
to obtain some first-rank Verdi in a 
fine recording. 

Verpi: La Traviata, highlights, 
with Maria Callas, soprano; Fran- 
cesco Albanese, tenor, and Ugo Sa- 
varese, baritone; Symphony Orches- 
tra of Radio Italiana, Gabriele San- 
tini conducting (Cetra Records, 
12”, A-50167, $5.95). Nine selec- 
tions, including preludes to Acts 1 
and 3, also taken from the Capitol- 
via-Cetra three-record album. Bril- 
liant singing, and an excellent buy 
to get the core of the opera beauti- 
fully recorded. 


BALLET 


De The Three-Cornered 
Hat, with Amparito Peris de Pru- 
liere, soprano; L’Orchestre de L’Op- 
era-Comique, Paris, Jean Martinon 
conducting (Urania Records, 12”, 
URLP-7034, $5.95). Something dif- 
ferent, a vocal version that lends 
realism, but lacks a warm soprano. 
Well recorded. 


OFFENBACH: Suites from Blue- 
beard and Helen of Troy, Ballet 
Theatre Orchestra, Joseph Levine 
conducting (Capitol Records, 12”, 
P-8277, $5.95). A first entry of the 
scintillating Bluebeard item, though 
the other has been partially record- 
ed as the overture to La Belle Hel- 
ene. Fantastic plots, but gay music 
to tingle the toes and excite the 
glands. Some of the most spirited 
melodies ever recorded, with a vigor 
that recreates a slightly dizzy age. 
Perfect for any time. 


ANTHEIL: Capital of the World 
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and BANFIELD: The Combat, Ballet 


Theatre Orchestra, Joseph Levine | 
conducting (Capitol Records, 12”, 


P-8278, $5.95). Kaleidoscopic color 
in Antheil’s music, first performed 
to a ballet which appeared on TV’s 
Omnibus show in December 1953. 
Strikingly original American ballet, 
set to a bull-fighter drama_ that 
pulses with staggering impact. The 
Combat, based on a Crusade theme, 
describes a wasteland battlefield as 


a backdrop for a struggle of lovers. 


A moving, picturesque work which, 
combined with Antheil’s item, 
makes an unusual collector’s item, 
stirringly recorded. 


CONCERTOS 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto | 


No. 1 in B-flat Minor, Geza Anda, 
pianist, with Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, Alceo Galliera conducting; and 
Coppelia Waltz, Anda 
(Angel Records, 12”, ANG-35083, 
$5.95). The 33-year-old Hungarian 
pianist is an amazing virtuoso who 


combines skill with a youthful and | 
fresh approach to an old warhorse. | 


His Coppelia is tender but not over- | 


ly sentimental—for which, thanks. | 


Sound: first-rate. 
WEBER: Piano Concertos No. | in 
C Major, Op. 11, and No. 2 in E- 


flat Major, Op. 32, Friedrich Wehr- © 


er, pianist, with Pro Musica Sym- 


phony, Hans Swarowsky conducting | 


(Vox Records, 12”, PL-8140, $5.95). 
Highly individual works, of 1810-12, 


linking Beethoven to Mendelssohn _ 


and others. Lighthearted, romantic, 
sometimes tumultuous and gallant 


expressions. Played with sensitivity 
on a record notable for its living | 


presence. 
STRAUss (RICHARD): Horn Con- 


certo in E-flat Major, Op. 11; Heinz | 
Lohan, horn; with Symphony Or- | 


chestra of Radio Leipzig, Gerhard 
Wiesenhutter conducting (Urania 


Records, 12”, URLP-7108, $5.95). 
Lyrical and rhapsodic, a gem whose — 


bold passages drew objection from 


Strauss’ father, a hornist to whom | 
the work was dedicated. A good bet | 


to add something different to your 


collection. Reverse side of disc has | 


Ewald Koch, clarinetist, in the Moz- | 


art Concerto in A Major, with the 
Chamber Orchestra of Radio Ber- 
lin, Herbert Haarth conducting. © 


Mozart’s last instrumental work is | 


(Continued on page 32) 
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| Martin Freres Alto Clarinet Outfit ......... $475.00 
Martin Freres Bass Clarinet Outfit . .......... 500.00 
Martin Freres Ring Key Oboe Outfit ......... 299.00 
Martin Freres Plateaux Oboe Outfit ............ 395.00 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Martin Freres No. 1 Clarinet 
(illustrated) Complete outfit .. 


BUILD YOUR WOODWIND SECTION 
ON MARTIN FRERES QUALITY 
— AND SAVE MONEY! 


OTHER MARTIN FRERES CLARINET OUTFITS 
Each the Price Leader in its Class! 


LAMONTE JEAN MARTIN COUDET 


Ebonite, $109.00} Ebonite, $125.00| 17/6 Clarinet ..$155.00 
Grenadilla Grenadilla Alto Clarinet 399.00 
Wood, 115.00} Wood, 135.00] Bass Clarinet... 439.00 


See your Martin Freres dealer or write for catalog. 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /nc. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 3, N. 


In Canada: 720 Selitiisest Street, Toronto 4, Ont 
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DECORATE WITH 
MUSIC 


ELIZABETH BOYLE 


Decorations designed by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. 
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MUSICAL TREE CENTERPIECE 

Gummed crepe paper — Christmas 
green, red. Gold crepe paper. 
Duplex crepe paper—white-white. 
Gold stars. Spoolwire. Gallon con- 
tainer or round box. Gold flitter. 
Sequins. Clear lacquer. Small sil- 
ver balls. Lightweight cardboard. 


(See Pace 36 For Fics. 1, 2, anp 3.) 
TREES: Cut one cardboard tree 


(Fig. 1) and cover with green 
gummed crepe and red for the base. 


cLEF: Cut a strip of gold crepe 
paper 34” wide, fold in half length- 
wise, then twist between the fingers, 
stretching to form a cord. Paste five 
rows of the gold cord across bottom 
of tree, then fasten tiny silver balls 
on the staff for notes. Shape and 
paste the G-clef on the red _ base. 
Trim tree with gold stars and 
sequins. Paste two large stars back 
to back over top of tree. 


BASE: Cut the round box down 
to a 3” height and cover tightly with 
white duplex crepe (Fig. 2). 

Cut a 3” wide strip of red crepe, 
gather to form a ruffle and paste to 
underside of container. Attach the 
musical tree to the container and 
fill with small gifts. Brush edge of 
ruffle with lacquer and sprinkle with 
gold flitter. Paste stars around con- 
tainer. 

MUSICAL NUTCUP FAVOR 
Crepe paper—red, Christmas green, 
gold. #10 wire. Paste. Soufflé 
cups. Clear lacquer. Gold flitter. 
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Cover soufflé cup with strip of 
red crepe paper. Cut a strip of 
green crepe paper 2” with the grain 
x 24” long, gather to form a flat 
circle and paste cup on top (Fig. 3). 
Wrap a 12” length of #10 wire 
with a narrow strip of gold crepe 
paper. Shape to form G-clef (Fig. 
4) and paste to front of cup. Brush 
edge of ruffle with clear lacquer and 
sprinkle with gold flitter. 


MUSICAL CANDLE HOLDER 
Gummed crepe paper—Christmas 
green, red. Crepe paper—red and 
gold. Duplex crepe paper—white- 
white. Gold stars. Spoolwire. 
Sequins. Paste. Christmas balls. 
Cardboard. Low candle _ holder. 
Clear lacquer. Gold flitter. Gold 
ribbon. 

Cover candle holder with white 
duplex crepe paper. Cut a 2” wide 
ruffle of red crepe, gather and paste 
around bottom of holder. Cut a 
strip of white duplex crepe 3” with 
the grain x 15” long, fold over 1”, 
gather along folded edge, and tie 
around collar of holder (the 1” edge 
on underside). Brush edges with 
lacquer and sprinkle with silver flit- 
ter. Make tree same as for the cen- 
terpiece, and paste to front of 
holder. 


SNOWMAN DOORTRIM 


White and American beauty crepe 

paper. Red and black construction 

paper. Gummed tape. Two paper 

plates 9” and 6”. Gold flitter. Clear 
lacquer. Dime store horn. Bead 
bluing. 


Cut a piece of white crepe paper | 
12” x 12”, stretch, crush, and paste — 


over the back of a 9” paper plate. 
Cut a smaller piece of white crepe, 


stretch, crush, and paste over back. 


of a 6” paper plate. 

To crush paper, stretch piece of 
crepe fully, then place on table and 
pick up small sections between fin- 
gertips of both hands and crush 
tightly. Smooth out slightly, brush 


plate lightly with paste and press | 


crepe in place. 


Two inches from one edge of | 


larger plate make a slit 314” long. 
Insert edge of small plate (Fig. 1) 
and attach in back with gummed 
tape. Brush lightly with Christmas 
Blue* over all. 


*How to make Christmas Blue: 
Pour one cup of bead-bluing into a 
small deep bowl, add 1% cup of cold 
water and beat with an egg beater to 
creamy consistency. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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EVERYONE SAYS: 


"The Connsonata sounds 


Organists, teachers, students, and “‘just plain music lovers’’ 
all agree . . . once they've heard Connsonata’s rich, pure-organ 
tone .. . 0 other instrument sounds so much like a pipe organ! 


We believe you will want Connsonata for your school—to 
give your music department this important advantage. Why 
not see your Connsonata dealer for a thorough, comparative 
demonstration at your earliest convenience? 


MODEL 2C2 


GET THIS 
NEW BOOKLET 
“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” 
Tells what to look for. . . what to avoid. 
Helps assure selection of most satisfac- 
tory organ for your purpose. Send for it 
today, without obligation. It’s free/ 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

CONNSONATA, DIVISION of C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT. 1238 ELKHART, IND. 

Send new free booklet-—*HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN.” 
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saves teaching time 
speeds student progress 


ERNEST DEFFNER, 601 W. 26TH ST., NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
TODAY! 

DEPT. A-1254 
601 WEST 26TH rah NEW YORK 1 


Please send TREE Thomestik Litercture 

Mew beckiet, expert technical onswers te string 
questions, visuel meteriel on strings ond teilpieces. 
Hendsome folder illustrating Thomestik Vielir, 

— Viele, Colle ond Boss instrument outfits in color. 


GET THE FACTS! e 


Nome 


Address 


City Stote 


Deoler's Nome 


City ond Stote 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


Christmas in Southern California 


HRISITMAS is a time of choral 

conservatism in Southern Cali- 
fornia, to judge by a hasty spot- 
check of the Yuletide music to be 
performed at some of the major 
churches. 

Queried as to why the Christmas 
repertoire seems so limited, most 
directors point out that the occasion 
is by its very nature one in which 
the traditional is emphasized; that 
amateur choristers cannot be ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility 
of preparing new or difficult pieces 
at a time when their home and en- 
tertaining tasks normally increase; 
and that seasonal children’s choir 
activities force a heavier directorial 
burden upon those music ministers 
who are not blessed with profession- 
al assistants. In this area most of 
the major concert-type church music 
presentations come in the spring or 
in the fall. 

Another factor circumscribing 
Christmas choral activities is the 
time spent by many churches in pre- 
paring Handel’s Messiah for the 
annual simultaneous presentations 
sponsored by the Southern Califor- 
nia Council of Protestant Churches 
and the Church Federation of Los 
Angeles. 

This year’s coordinated Messiah 
offering was given at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of December 5 by 
more than 1,000 individual choirs 
which combined their resources for 
60 simultaneous presentations in the 
10 Southern California counties and 
southern Nevada. <An_ estimated 
10,000 singers took part in the ven- 
ture, heard by more than 100,000 
persons. The vast details were again 
coordinated by Dr. Gordon Bach- 
lund, the blind but inspired and 
indefatigable music director of the 
Church Federation. 

The Messiah will also be heard 
frequently in individual perform- 


ances during the Christmas season. 
There was no Federation perform- 


ance in San Diego, for instance, to 
avoid conflict with a traditional 
Christmas Eve telecast presentation 
in that city, nor was it given in 
Pasadena, where the Pasadena Civic 
Symphony and Chorus have for 
years given two performances (each 
with different soloists) under the 
baton of Dr. Richard Lert. It is also 
scheduled by the Hollywood First 
Presbyterian Church (largest Prot- 
estant church in the world), where 
it will be led by Dr. Charles C. Hirt; 
by the First Congregational Church 
of Los Angeles, under Melvin Gal- 
lagher; and by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, under Howard 
Swan. These three major Protestant 
churches are not joining the Federa- 
tion’s performance, since they feel 
it conflicts with their own tradition- 
al individual presentations. 

Dr. Hirt will also lead Normand 
Lockwood’s “Choral Fantasy” at one 
of his other Christmastide perform- 
ances, while Gallagher’s holiday 
musical services will include a 
Christmas Eve midnight carol serv- 
ice and a New Year’s Eve “Bridge 
of Worship” program at which the 
feature will be Bach’s Cantata No. 
16—“Lord God, Thy praise We 
Sing.” Dr, Swan’s extensive pro- 
grams will also include a youth 
choir performance of Joseph Clo- 
key’s “When the Christ Child 
Comes”; the annual Candlelight 
Carol Dinner given by the com- 
bined choirs; Broome’s “Finding of 
the King,” a pageant of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century carols; a 
Christmas Eve midnight carol serv- 
ice and, on Christmas Day, a coast- 
to-coast NBC broadcast on which 
soprano Dorothy Kirsten will be fea- 
tured. 

“When the Christ Child Comes” 
will be given another Pasadena per- 
formance when William Hartshorn 
conducts it as part of the regular 
December 19 morning service at 
Pasadena First Methodist Church. 
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Another Bach Cantata, No. 51— 
“Jauchzet Gott"”—is scheduled by 
Dr. Raymond Moreman at West- 
wood Community Methodist Church 
as part of his Christmas Eve candle- 
light service. Moreman will also 
lead a Messiah area concert and has 
invited the Rudy Saltzer Singers for 
a special vespers carol program. This 
church’s extensive vespers series 
provides some fine music in the 
West Los Angeles area, with three 
series of such free programs being 
offered. 

One of the most interesting 
Christmas events will be the pres- 
entation again this year of “The 
Vision of St. Stephen,” a sacred 
opera by organist Clarence Mader, 
with an allegorical script by Kenn 
Carmichael. This was premiered 
last year at Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles under the 
direction of Malcolm Groher. It is 
scored for orchestra, chorus, organ, 
and the usual four church soloists. 


Other Presentations 


Another dramatized presentation 
will be the visualizing of the Christ- 
mas tradition by the Plymouth 
Players of the Wilshire Methodist 
Church and the carol pageant to be 
led by Leslie Somerville. 

The First Methodist Church of 
Santa Monica, where Fred Swan 
will lead the Bay area Messiah, will 
also use excerpts from the work at 
its regular December 19 service, as 
well as Martin Shaw’s Fanfare for 
Christmas Day. At the First Meth- 
odist Church of Huntington Park, 
where Carlton Martin conducts an- 


other Church Federation area Mes-. 


siahs, his wife will lead the youth 
choirs in unusual Catalonian, Anda- 
lusian, and Basque carols, with un- 
usual bell and percussive accompani- 
ments. 

Detailed information on Roman 
Catholic Christmas services planned 
for the Los Angeles Archdiocese 
were not available at press time, but 
in past years some of these have 
been of extreme beauty and interest 
—particularly ones led by Roger 
Wagner. The masses held in the 
old missions naturally carry on the 
oldest established religious tradition 
of the area more closely than any 
other form of worship. To have at- 
tended High Mass at Santa Barbara 
or San Juan Capistrano, for ex- 
ample, is to have felt the fullest 
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flavor of Southern California’s two- 
century history of Spanish-Mexican 
influence. The secular Spanish- 
Mexican atmosphere is also charm- 
ingly offered at the annual “Las 
Posadas” staging in the Padua Hills 
Theatre near Claremont, where the 
Mexican dancers and players pro- 
vide a unique form of entertain- 
ment. 

The City of Los Angeles’ Bureau 
of Music will again broadcast yule 
greetings to the nation in its tenth 
annual coast-to-coast NBC_ broad- 
cast by the combined youth choruses 
during Christmas week. The Bu- 
reau’s combined adult choruses will 
this year split their annual “Prelude 
to Christmas” carol concert into two 
parts. Features will be Britten's 
Ceremony of Carols and Vaughan- 
Williams’ Fantasia on Christmas 
Carols. Carlton Martin will co- 
ordinate the events, at which in- 
dividual choruses are heard under 
their own conductors. The Bureau's 
parent department, Municipal Arts, 
will also stage a three-week festival 
of ‘The Christmas Spirit” at its new 
Municipal Art Gallery, where na- 
tional traditions in tree trimmings, 
table settings, gifts, dolls, and hand- 
crafts will have the live accompani- 
ment of folk song and dance. A score 
of national societies are cooperating 
in the event. 

Colleges too will make their 
Christmas gift. At UCLA the high- 
light will be a revival of Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, Roger Wagner con- 
ducting, with an all student-faculty 
orchestra, chorus, and soloists. Wag- 
ner will also offer Bach’s B minor 
Mass at UCLA on December 29, but 
this will be a professional presenta- 
tion by his Roger Wagner Chorale. 
At USC the Collegium Musicum 
a class devoted to mediaeval and 
Renaissance music—will offer a pro- 
gram at which UCS’s Dr. Frank 
Baxter, of television fame, will give 
traditional Christmas readings. An- 
cient, little-known carols will be 
sung and works for brass and strings 
by Gabrieli and Manfredini will be 
played. And at Occidental College, 
Olaf Frodsham will direct the an- 
nual “Feast of Lights,” a traditional 
part-concert, pari-tableau and_pag- 
eant ceremony. 


All in all it will be a sweetmeat 
Christmas, musically speaking, in 
the Southern California sector this 
season, AAA 
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one of the DIRECTONE 
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DISC AND DATA 


(Continued from page 47) 


blessed with sterling tone and pre- 
cise work at the hands of Mr. Koch. 
Sound: Warm and close. 


TCHAIKOVsky: Violin Concerto in 


D Major, and MENDELSSOHN: Violin 
Concerto in E Minor; Ivry Gitlis, 
violin, with Pro Musica Symphony 
of Vienna, Heinrach Hollreiser and 
Hans Swarowsky conducting (Vox 
Records, 12”, PL-8840, $5.95). The 
Israeli newcomer bears watching, 
for his performances of these two 


West, South or East.” 


Dept. 321 P. O. BOX 418 


“Cranberry Corners, U. S. A.” 


music: JOHN KLEIN; lyrics: HAL RICHARDSON 
FOR MIXED CHORUS WITH PIANO OR BAND ACCOMPANIMENT 
“Here is that mythical, nostalgic nowhere to which everyone wants to return— 


everyone, that is, who yearns to go back to that particular corner of America which 
he knew as a child. Cranberry Corners is anybody’s home town—be it in the North, 


CHORAL OCTAVOS: 25c each 
BAND: Full $6.00*; Symphonic $8.50*; Extra Full Score $2.50 
(*indicates full score included) 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


LYNBROOK, L. 1. NEW YORK 


You Get Year's Subscription 
to Wusie Journal Plus 


the services of Stanford University's famous vocational testing staff. This long- 
established service in career selection is now available in the fields of music teaching 
and music performance. All for the price of one subscription! 


Write to MUSIC JOURNAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A MiP solves your chorus problems 
with a NEW group of choral selections 


DIVINE POEMS (Bernhard Heiden) — SATB a cappella 


On texts by John Donne, this majestic work in 
3 parts has been performed with outstanding 
success by the Margaret Hillis Concert Choir. 


$1.00 


SONGS OF NATURE (Richard Donovan) — SSA with piano 


.20 


3. The Yellow Lily ......... .20 
4. Wind of Heaven........ .25 


LOVE? NAY, NAY! (Frederick Piket) — TTBB a cappella 


1. Here's to The Maiden ... .30 


4. Where Be You Going?.. .20 
6. Who Tames The Lion? ... .30 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Publishers and Importers of Fine Music 


1 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


1549 N. Vine Street 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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demanding items is a pristine joy, 
no matter how often you’ve heard 
them. A brilliant recording that 
prompts one to ask: Is Gitlis related 
to Paganini? 


BAND 


MARCHES MILITAIRES FRANCAISES: 
Band of La Garde Republicaine of 
Paris, Francois-Julien Brun conduct- 
ing (Angel Records, 12”, ANG- 
35051, $5.95). Now 106 years old, 
this band, a sort of cultural ambas- 
sador, has provided a unique docu- 
mentary, 16 pieces of stately band 
music stemming from the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 through 1945. Angel 
has performed a distinctive service 
in providing this disc of music that 
represents heroic traditions of ages 
past. The works are triumphant and 
noble, and _ reflect France’s past 
glories in moving’ sound. Something 
special for the collector. 


“STRIKE UP THE Banb’”’: Columbia 
Concert Band, Morton Gould, con- 
ducting (Columbia Records, 10”, 
AL 41, $2.89). First-chair players of 
ranking symphonic groups combine 
to perform “Our United States,” 
“Marianna,” “Wing-Ding,” “Mid- 
night in Paris,” and “Italian (sic) 
in Algiers.” From marches to over- 
tures, a sprightly collection, but 
considerable wasted LP space left 
on each side of the disc. An attrac- 
tive buy. 


~ ORGAN AND VOICE 


Couperin: Three Tenebrae Serv- 
ices for Holy Week; Naudine Sau- 
terbeau, soprano; Janine Collard, 
contralto; Noelie Pierront, organ, 
and Laurence Boulay conducting; 
two violins and viola da gamba 
(The Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-105, 
$5.95). Moving renditions of sol- 
emn Easter Week music, sung with 
dramatic fervor. Awesome sadness 
and exultant passages glorify the 
meaning of Easter in vibrant sound. 

AAA 


Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roared with blithesome 
din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong. 
—Sir Walter Scott 
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CANADIAN CAROL 
(Continued from page 11) 


mind, for his version of the melody 
is much simpler and easier to learn. 
Nor does the original tune suffer 
from Brebeuf’s editing. Indeed, of 
the two melodies, his is by far the 
more beautiful. History does not 
tell us that Brebeuf was a trained 
musician, but it would seem that he 
at least possessed a remarkably well 
developed natural musical sense. 

The Jesuits were delighted to dis- 
cover that the Hurons loved this 
carol which had been written for 
them. What particularly amazed 
them was the change that came over 
the Indians when they sang religious 
music. In the tribal ceremonies and 
war dances the voice of the Huron 
was coarse and savage, but when he 
came to service it was, as one of the 
priests said, “as though a breath of 
Christianity transformed his voice.” 
“You would be enchanted,” wrote 
another Jesuit, “to hear the voices 
of these savages at Mass and at Ves- 
pers. Even the church choristers of 
France cannot sing beauti- 
fully.” 

By 1648 the dogged determination 
of Brebeuf and his followers had 
brought results. Mission stations 
had grown up all along the south- 
west shores of Georgian Bay, each 
with its own chapel, and hundreds 
of Hurons had been converted to 
Christianity. One of these mission 
stations was called St. Ignace, and 
French writers have described the 
scene that took place there on 
Christmas night, 1648. 


Rude Chapel 


The chapel of St. Ignace was a 
rude affair judged by old world 
standards, but to the Indians it was 
a place of wonder. The Jesuits, 
knowing the importance of cere- 
mony in impressing the Hurons, had 
decorated the chapel with drapes, 
vessels, ornaments, and _ pictures. 
Father Brebeuf wore his cap and 
surplice “in order,” he said, “to 
give more majesty to my appear- 
ance.” Not all the preparations had 
been made by the priests, however. 
The Hurons themselves had con- 
tributed for this special night. At 
the end of the chapel they had built 
a litthke manger out of bark and 
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straw, and in it lay a figure of the over the snow in order to be present 
Infant Jesus wrapped in animal at the service. When they entered 
skins, the chapel, they knelt before the 

As darkness fell, Hurons began to little manger, and as they did so, 
arrive in large numbers, some of their Indian children began to sing. 


them having traveled many miles (Continued on page 34) 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
lait minute CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
SONGS 
Twelve Days of Christmas............ Frederic Austin Med. 75 
In the Sky a Wondrous Star.......... Charles Black High ~—s- «50 
Heaven and Earth Rejoice............ Charles Banks High ~—-.50 
Virgin’s Cradle Song (with Violin)... .. J. Brahms Med. 
| Saw a Maiden Fair............... Grace Bush Low 50 
Lute Book Lullaby................. Cyril Owen Med. _.50 
ORGAN SOLOS 
Prelude on “Quem Pastores”......... Richard Warner Je 
Improvisation on “We Three Kings”... David Holden 15 
Carol-Prelude on “Greensleeves”... ... Searle Wright 15 
Four Chorales (Christmas Oratorio)... .J. S. Bach, arr. Wyton 1.25 
Sixteen Carol Canons............... Seth Bingham 2.00 
The H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
159 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


CONCERT ALBUMS 


TRIO ARRANGEMENTS 


Works by 


Massenet, Pergolesi, Tschaikowsky, Stamitz, Kalinni- 
kow, Nardini, Borodin, Stephen Foster and Debussy. 


for 


Two Violins, Violoncello and Piano 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello and Piano 


Three Clarinets and Piano 


Flute, Violin, Violoncello and Piano 
Flute, Viola, Violoncello and Piano 
Flute, Oboe, Carinet and Piano 


Each set $2.00 
EDITICN MUSICUS-NEW YORK, INC. 


333 W. 52nd St., New York City 19, N. Y. 
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O children of the forest free, O sons 
of Manitou, 

The Holy Child of earth and heaven 
is born this day for you. 


It was Brebeuf’s happiest hour. 
Some say he knew that it was the 
last time he would ever hear his 
carol sung. 

Only a few weeks after this Christ- 
mas night a group of terrified Hu- 
rons came running into the mission 
station with dreadful news. Their 
mortal enemies, the Iroquois tribes, 
were on the warpath. 

With lightning swiftness the Iro- 
quois fell upon the Georgian Bay 
mission stations, burning them to 
the ground and butchering the in- 
habitants. St. Joseph, St. Louis, St. 
Ignace, all fell. At one of these 
stations Brebeuf and his colleague 
Lalement were ministering to the 
Hurons when the Iroquois arrived. 
The two priests were dragged several 
miles away, where they were put to 
death at the stake. 

The Hurons fled in all directions 
before the onslaught of the Iroquois. 
Some found their way to the present 


site of Detroit, where they became 
known as the Wyandots; others 
joined tribes farther south; still 
others descended the St. Lawrence 
River to seek sanctuary at Quebec. 
The Jesuits there received them and 
settled them at a nearby point called 
Lorette, where a new mission was 
established. 


Traditional Song 


When Christmas came at Lorette, 
the priests were surprised to hear 
these Indian newcomers singing a 
carol which they said had _ been 
taught to them by Father Brebeuf. 
The singing of “Jesous Ahatonhia” 
became traditional at Lorette and 
one of the priests, Father Villeneuve, 
thought the carol important enough 
to be written down and preserved. 
Long after Villeneuve died, the 
manuscript lay hidden among his 
papers, and it was not until the end 
of the last century that a well-edu- 
cated Huron chief named Picard dis- 
covered it and translated it into 
French. Today, Brebeuf’s song holds 


an honored place in the Canadian 
hymnbook and is sung every Christ- 
mas by church choirs and_ school 
choirs alike. Ontario has little 
Christmas music of it own, since its 
people, for the most part, uses the 
traditional carols that have been 
brought by their forefathers from 
Britain. “Jesous Ahatonhia” is the 
one exception. There is nothing 
quite like it in Ontario and cer- 
tainly nothing quite so beautiful. 

Today, no Iroquois or Huron 
warriors roam the shores of Geor- 
gian Bay and the only reminder of 
the mission stations is the shrine at 
Midland. Many who visit the shrine, 
however, say that the spirit of Bre- 
beuf is still there. They tell, too, 
the legend which says that, in his 
final hour, Brebeuf’s voice was heard 
above the roaring flames and the 
screams of the maddened Iroquois, 
chanting the refrain of the hymn 
which he left behind for the world 
to sing at Christmas time. 


Jesus, your King is born, 


In excelsis gloria! 
AAA 


Tests Prove “GLORY” Whipcord Best 


Comparison with Standard Whipcords 
Important to all who need Fill-ins or 
Complete Set of New Uniforms. 


A nationally famous Testing Laboratory re- 
ports that “GLORY” Whipcord is not only 
24.7% stronger to begin with; it’s 35.1% 
stronger after lots and lots of wear. 

“GLORY” Whipcord was also found to be a 
22%. better weave, made of finer grade wool, 
weighing 1514-16 oz. Net Mill Weight even 
before shrinking and moth-proofing. 


FIRST IN STYLE — FIRST IN QUALITY 


Does “GLORY” Whipcord cost more than 
standard whipcords? No. Is it available in all 
colors? Yes. A trained Ostwald representative 
will answer your questions and help you 
select styles, etc. 


Your order receives superb tailoring attention 
in every detail. And delivery promises are de- 
pendable—you receive written confirmations. 
Phone or write for Catalog C-50 featuring 60 
designs. “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet also 
free on request. 
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A CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD 
(Continued from page 17) 
Evelyn Smith In Italy there are 50 opera com- 
panies. The United States has a 
population of more than three times 
that of Italy, but it has only one 
2 full-time opera company. 
Certainly, in America we have not 
‘aol ‘6 kept up musically with the popula- 
tion growth, but there is a very good 
18 gy zo sign for the future in the fairly re- 
cent starting of orchestras in smaller 
27 22 communities. 
Here are some ways we can all 
25 46 29 Jo help to build music: 
1. Work together for zones in resi- 
dential areas where music teachers 
can instruct small chidren without 
IF their having to go far away from 
home. It is ridiculous that people 
yo \¥6 can have radio and TV sets blasting 
soap operas all day long—and even 
W 8 a concert pianist can practice twelve 
hours a day without being bothered 
72 SF x7 —it is a crime that a piano, voice, 
violin teacher cannot teach young 
8 sv 6 people in the teacher’s home three 
or four hours a day. We should also 
$2 63 64 work for better studios, where the 
rent is realistic and the surround- 
66 67 ings are attractive. 
2. Get a bang-up publicity cam- 
oF paign about the values to be de- 
(Continued on page 36) 
(Solution on page 36) 
ACROSS 40 Luck; Irish 2 Organ of sight the holiday 
1 “—— on the earth” 42 Wash; colloq. 3 Particle expressing po- 29 Fragrant resins 
6 Author of the words 44 Catkin sition 34 Second-hand 
to the following 47 Implement used to ob- 4 Composer of popular 36 It appeared on the first 
11 Christmas carol by tain 46 down Neapolitan songs Christmas 
Handel 48 Happy 5 Principles of morality 37 “The Christmas _ bells 
14 Expectation 51 French critic and com- 6 “——-tempered Clavi - ting clearly ——” 
15 Auxiliary verb poser chord” 39 Important 17th century 
16 Belonging to us 52 Flightless bird 7 Hans Sachs probably songwriter 
18 Found in the manger 54 Tiu to the Saxons and used one 40 Ridden by Kaspar, 
19 “And —— their heav- Bavarians 8 "Tis the season — be Melchior, or Balthasar 
enly music floats” 55 Mosquito jolly 41 Of foreign origin 
20) ‘‘—— Showers” 57 “—— Three Kings of 9 Too much; French 43 Drummer 
21 “Il est né —— dtum Orient Are” 10 Curved lines beneath 45 Christmas carol 
enfant” 58 Musical composition notes 46 Indispensable adjuncts 
22 Candied supposedly intended 11 Mary’s husband to Christmas 
23 Precious metallic ele- for practice 12 Best-known for opera 49 Nineteenth century 
ment; chem. abbr. 60 Geography book La Juive German cellist and 
24 Home of the chanty 61 River near which the 13 Beauty parlor  essen- composer 
25 “Hansel and Gretel” jolly miller lived tials 50 Hinders 
27 Lithe 62 Movie starring Leslie 14 As worn by the herald 53 Most important Greek 
30 Indian units of cur- Caron angels instrument 
rency; abbr. 63 Town in upstate New 17 Cut 56 Musical festivity _ fre- 
31 What the shepherds York 19 Adverse criticisms; col- quently held at Christ- 
were watching when 64 Paintings log. mas 
they saw 36 down 65 Christmas song of the 20 —— song 59 Nellie Melba, for ex- 
32 Tibetan ox 15th century 22 Product of the Christ- ample 
33 Succulent 68 Very important person- mas goose 61 Celebrated couturier 
35 Eminent 16th century age at this season 23 ““—— lassie has her lad- 63 Canadian province; 
composer; known as 69 The Lord, in Spanish die” abbr. 
“Prince of Music” WN 24 Before; poet. 64 —— pro nobis 
38 Offenbach set Hoff- 1 Concert of light mu- 26 Long fish 66 Printer’s measure 
man’s to music sic 28 One way to celebrate 67 Article 
DECEMBER, 1954 
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MUSIC 


(Continued from page 


rived by everybody through music. 
You deal with the groceryman—he 
should deal with you! 

3. Help build audiences for cul- 
tural events. Teachers should in- 
spire their students to attend. There 
are student discounts, free tickets, 
and free events. Teachers should 
attend as much as possible, too. It’s 
a good thing socially, as well as 
spiritually. 

4. Work for continuing high 
standards and growth of standards 
in teaching children. Let us think 
always of what is best for the child. 
This reminds me of a good ex- 
ample: A piano teacher recently had 


a decision to make regarding a very 
good student who had been offered 
a scholarship by two colleges, one 
close-by, a situation which would 
enable the girl to study still with 
the same teacher; the other, far 
away. It meant a loss of $40 to $50 
a month to the piano teacher, but 
she recommended that the girl go 
away from home to college. The 
reason was that the girl’s mother 
was tying the apron strings so tight- 
ly around the girl that she was be- 
ginning to show a terribly nervous 
reaction. 

Public school instruction in music 
will never take the place of the pri- 
vate teacher. The public school and 
the private teacher should work 
hand in hand. Such subjects as 


music, art, nature study, and garden- 
ing have always been under attack 
as not being properly a part of pub- 


lic schooling. I hold that things of 
the soul and soil are indeed impor- 
tant as educational subjects. Let’s 
fight for them! > 

5. Finally, let us all take some 
musical project outside our own 
little sphere and help to improve 
things. For instance, for years—and 
I am not bragging, but just giving 
an example—I have devoted many 
hours to staging concerts for young 
people. I receive only the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the music and 
watching other people enjoy them- 
selves. But what a satisfaction! Why 
not take on some similar project of 
building music in your commun- 
ity? AAA 


DECORATE 


(Continued from page 29) 


FACE: Cut features from red and 
black construction paper and paste 
on. 


HAT: Cut a strip of red crepe 
paper 15” with the grain x 12” 
long, fold in half lengthwise and 
paste open edges together to form a 
cylinder (Fig. 2). Tie at top with 
spoolwire. 


POMPON: Cut a strip of white 
crepe paper 4” with the grain x 24” 
long, foid in half lengthwise, cut 
open edges into fringe 114” deep, 
gather folded edge and tie around 
top of hat. Paste hat on snowman’s 
head and turn up front edge for 


< 27 


fig. 2 


brim. Brush edges of pompon with 
lacquer and sprinkle with gold 
flitter. 


Fig. 4 


fig. 3 


MITTEN: Cut two mittens (Fig. 
3) from red construction paper and 
paste together. Fasten to right side 
of snowman and attach a toy horn 
in hand. Trim wrist with bow of 
green ribbon. 
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1C- THE "ALLEN" OFFICIAL The most complete collection of college songs ever published. . . . 
rd INTERCOLLEGIATE Contains 87 selections, from all sections of the country — from é 
n- Alabama to Yale. . . . These are the official college and university “ 
ny SONG BOOK songs loved by everyone. . . . 160 pages... $1.50 
of 
= POPS FOR TOTS ... and grown-ups too ... a delightful group of all-time favorites, 
arranged in simplified form with large-sized notes for voice and piano 
by Milton Rettenberg. . . . 10 charming songs including “Because of : 
You,” “Poppy the Puppy” and songs from “Bambi”.......... $ .75 
A GARLAND OF Songs from the repertoire of the famous ballad-singing family, the 
MOUNTAIN SONG Ritchies of Viper, Kentucky. .. . Beautifully illustrated in color, with 
foreword by Alan Lomax. . . . 24 songs arranged as the Ritchies sing 
them with nostalgic notes describing each..... Clothbound . . . $3.50 
SONGS MY MOTHER A collection of 25 nostalgic melodies arranged for Male Chorus by 
TAUGHT ME Emile Cote, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio for many years. 
| A valuable repertoire of arrangements as performed and recorded 
THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES Modern arrangements of standard and hit songs for Male Chorus, 
Mixed Chorus and Women’s Voices. 
: THE SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE JEZEBEL WASH ME, O LORD 
" BECAUSE OF YOU HI, NEIGHBOR! FAR ABOVE CAYUGA’S WATERS 
WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC THE THINGS I LOVE SOLITAIRE 
- IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD I HEAR A RHAPSODY WHAT IS A BOY (with recitation) 
rf IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY MEXICALI ROSE WHAT IS A GIRL (with recitation) 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE YOU WALK BY HAIR OF GOLD, EYES OF BLUE 
HIGH ON A WINDY HILL MARCHETA ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY THERE I GO THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
: SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON HAIL TO OUR FLAG A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 
£ Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 
" Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
‘ 1 West 45 St.. New York 36, N. Y. ® 1549 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
NEW YORK 17,N. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD, » TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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SPECIAL 


RECORDING 


SUPER Bb-F - 


AMBASSADOR 
BASS 


From that ideal beginner instru- 
ment, the Ambassador Bass, right 
through to the Recording model, OLDS 
trombenes represent the top engineering ‘ 
and designing skill. Leading artists, teachers and ¥ 

students have, for several decades, aspired to the 
ownership of the finest trombone. . .OLDS for un- 

_ excelled musical performance, for flawless intonation 
and for the beauty only fine craftsmanship can produce. 


F. E. OLDS & SON, Fullerton, Calif. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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